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Homer’s Odyssey 
By RANDOLPH VAN BUREN 
This story adapted from the great classical poem 
MONOPOL 
HREE thousand years ago Ulys- princess, his sister-in-law, had been 


ses, the great King of Ithaca, was 
ruling quietly in his kingdom, happy 
with Penelope, his wife, and Telema- 
chus, his infant son, when news reached 
him that Helen, the beautiful Grecian 





Ulysses’ 








captured by young Prince Paris and 
carried off by force to the city of Troy, 
where she was being held prisoner un- 
til she gave her consent to a marriage 
with Prince Paris. 





Farewell. 


Is THE: 


though loath to leave his wife and 
infant son, Ulysses finally summoned 
his men about him and bade them pre 
pare his ships for sailing as he' would 
his forth to 
Helen. 


soldiers and go 


dS 
attempt to rescue 


assemble 


roy im an 


\ssuring 


Penelope of his undying love 
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The Departure for Troy. 

and faithtulness and promising her that 
he would speedily return, Ulysses set 
forth 


the war 
waged about the city of Troy and news 
which came back to Ithaca led many to 
believe that Ulysses had fallen in bat- 
tle. Penelope, his wite, had attracted 
many suitors by her beauty and many 
young noblemen of the island now as- 
sembled and urged her to wed them, 
since Ulysses was undoubtedly among 
the slain that lay without the walls of 
lroy. 


lor ten long years Was 


lelemachus, the son, now grown 
to young manhood, mourns his father’s 
continued absence and finds no joy in 
the noisy revelry which fills the courts 
of his home, for so insistent have the 
woers of Penelope become that they 
have stationed themselves within the 
palace gates and are eating, drinking 
and making merry while they await a 
favorable answer from Penelope. The 
beautiful wife of Ulysses refuses, how 
ever, to yield to their entreaties and 
keeps them all waiting while she de 
‘lares she is working upon a shroud 
for Laertes, her father-in-law, who has 
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just been stricken by death. ‘he mak- 
ing of the shroud is, however, but an 
excuse, for while she weaves the shroud 
during the daylight hours, at night she 
unravels all that she has accomplished 
during the day and thus comes no 
nearer completing the shroud as the 
days and finally the weeks pass by. 


* 


Meanwhile Ulysses, the king, has 
gained an entrance into the Trogan 
city by means of the famous wooden 
horse of which history 


Concealed within 


records so 
the hollow 
of the horse Ulysses’ warriors 


much. 
body 
have gained an entrance to the city and 
then opened the gates to their tellows 
witheut. The Grecian army thus enter 
and sack and burn the city, finally res- 
cuing Hlelen, the beautiful princess, 
whose capture had caused the war. 
The long war finally ended, Ulysses, 
with his men, starts on the return 
Pausing at the island of Cy- 
clops, inhabited by a huge race of g1- 


home. 


ants, the men discover a huge cave 
within which they seek shelter for the 











After the Siege. 


night. No sooner have they entered, 
however, than Polyphemus, one of the 
largest of the giants, enters and bars 
the entrance to the cave with his huge 
bulk. Discovering the strangers with- 
in the cave, Polyphemus determines to 
trap them so not a single one shall es- 
cape and to accomplish this end rolls 
a stone against the entranceway—a 
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stone so huge that not twenty men 
could move it. Then seizing two of the 
nearest Grecians within his huge hand 
Polyphemus crushes their bones be- 
tween his fingers and hurls them to 
‘Then believ- 
ing that the rest would be too fright- 


the floor of the cavern. 


ened to try to escape him, the giant 
lay down to sleep. 

“Now is our chance to overpower 
him!’ cried Ulysses to his men, and 
seizing a young olive tree, which the 
giant had lugged into the cave to form 
his bed upon, Ulysses and his warriors 
heat it in the flames of the campfire 
and plunge the burning end into the 
eye of the sleeping giant so that he is 
blinded. 

Roaring out terrible curses, the blind 
Polyphemus struggles to his feet and 
bars the doorway. The exit is so com- 
pletely covered by his body that, even 
tho he is sightless, there is not one 
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Escape from Polyphemus. 


chance in a thousand that even one of 
the Greeks can slip past him unseen. 
Then, again, the crafty Ulysses hit 
upon a plan to outwit him and sum- 
moning his men he told them of his 
plan. Seizing a number of the sheep, 
which the giant had kept within his 


The Passage Between Scylla and Charybdis. 








clike home, Ulysses fastened them of his men that they might not be over 

| two and beneath each two powered by the enchantment ot the 51 

heep he fastened one ot his warriors ren \s the boats passed the tsland 
he sheep were then driven toward thy 
ce and Polyphemus allowed 


pass, for putting forth his 
e could feel their wooly backs 
heved them to be only his sheep 
he imprisoned Greeks escaped 


shing swiitly to the beach they 


the sheep and rams ab ard their 
ss and raising sail, once more 
distant Ithaca 


sel 


phemus, tailing to tind his vic 
vithin the cavern, rushed forth in 
ime to realize that the (;srecians were 
angry was he that he 


irled huge rocks toward the ships 


even tore off the top of a hill and 
sent it after them \nd to this day the 
t resents the rugged outline 


ot the huge 


() Madoc ses the slani | 
Sirens \n island upon which sit 

ree beautitul women, each singing a 

ly more sweet and enchanting 
the others. Sailors hear 


he beautitul music draw near and, 








landed there he Sirens m: 

( | tive I re lake Ulysses and Calyps: 
: x 

eC} priscners tor irvt I ly SSCS how 


the Sirens kept singing, singing, sing 
ne, oh so sweetly, but, their ears be 
ing stuffed with wax, the men heard 
not the beautiful music and rowed 
faster until at last the song ot the 
wicked Sirens grew taint in the dts 
tance, When Ulysses removed the wax 
from the ears of all and they prepared 
to face another danger almost as great 

In the distance loomed the terrible 
passage through a dangerously nat 
row channel, guarded on one side by 


Sevilla and on the other by Charyb 





dis. Sevilla was a huge long-armed 





monster, who hid within a cave con 


Arrival at Trinacria. 


cealed within a rugged clitt which over 
hung the channel, while Charybdis was 
a foaming, bottomless whirlpool that 


euarded the other side of the channel. 
kened. Ile had thoughttully pro Phe sailors 
ed himself with a quantity of soit 


ever, had heard of the song of the 51 


nd of the danger which it be 


gazed within the whirl- 
pool as they passed, frozen with terror 


and with this he stopped the ears lest they be sucked within, when sud- 
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denly Scylla from the cliff 


reached down and grasped six of the 


Opp site 


unfortunate Grecians, drawing them up 
into the Betore Scylla 
could reach forth again a gust of wind 
filled the sails and wafted the 
through the channel and out into the 


cave above. 


vessels 


open sea beyond 

I’-xhausted by the peril to which they 
had been so close, Ulysses landed, with 
his men, upon the island of Trinacria. 
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hunger, the men have slain three of 
the sacred cows. 

Horrified at what he beholds, Ulysses 
refuses to listen to the excuses of the 
men, and tells them that their only 
Oo" rds 

the 
Putting 
Grecians 


safety now lies in flight, as the 


will surely punish them for 


slaughter of the sacred cows. 
forth the 
seen in the grasp of a storm, more ter 


to sea again are 


rible than has ever since been known 





Calypso Sends Ulysses Away. 


the 
that 
ashore they must be caretul not to mo 
lest the who were sacred to the 
(god of the Sun, Tlelios 
self goes up into the nearby 


Betore disembarking from ships 


Ulysses warned his men while 
COWS. 
Ulysses him 
hills to 
pray for a swilt return to his home and 
to his faithful wite Penelope, but sud 
is interrupted by cries from 
the 
shore he finds that, driven desperate by 


denly he 


his men and hastening back to 


The roll 


high and soon one boat after another is 


to man Waves Mountais 
overturned and its human freight lost 
The 


whirled 


beneath the surface of the water. 
last 
round by the wind and sent crashing 


vessel of Ulysses is at 


against the rocks. Breathing a prayer 
to the gods Ulysses plunged into the 
the 
pitching waters, and at last tossed far 


stormy sea, was churned about in 


up on the beach 


yf a tiny island. 
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Next morning Ulysses found himselt 
confronted by the most beautiful wom- 


an he thought he had ever seen. She 
escorted him into a tragrant grove, 
where tall slender trees and sweet 
smelling shrubbery grew. A quiet 





Ulysses and Nausica. 


river flowed through the grove and a 
cool shadowy cave, overhung with 
vines, formed an inviting nook in 


even the 
might have been tempted by the beauty 
of the place and by the fair 


which to rest. Since 
Calypso, it 
is small wonder that Ulysses, tired and 
worn by all the trials thru which he 
vielded to her entreaties 
and decided to remain there for a time. 
The time 
at last years had passed, when one day 
there came a 
Calypso,” 


had passed, 
grew longer and longer until 


messenger to 
said the 


Calypso. 


messenger, “thou 
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Palace. 


In the Royal 
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must let Ulysses go, and quickly, too. 
Minerva, the wise Goddess, so com- 


mands thee!” Calypso bent her head 
and nodded, for, though she wished to 
keep Ulysses, she dared not disobey 

Seeking out our hero, Calypso cried, 
‘Come, thou must start for Ithaca! 
Build thyself a raft! I will help thee.” 
The raft completed, and armed with a 
two-edged sword, which Calypso had 
given him, Ulysses once more set forth 
upon his homeward journey 

Still under the displeasure of the 
gods, however, for Neptune, the father 
of Polyphemus, whose eye had been 
put out, was still angry, Ulysses found 
himself in the midst of another storm 





gods 




















Changed to a Beggar. 


one almost as bad as that in which 
all his warriors had been destroyed. 
I:scaping the angry waves with noth- 
ing but his life Ulysses lands upon a 
shore that is totally unknown to him. 

\Vhile he lay worn and exhausted on 
the beach, Nausica, a beautiful princess, 
accompanied by her maidens, came 
down to the shore to wash their cloth- 
ing and there Ulysses was discovered. 
‘Taking pity upon the poor shipwrecked 
man, Nausica hears his story and after 
providing him with a robe to hide his 
partial nakedness, 
the palace ot 


she directs him to 
her father, the King ot 
Phaeacia. 

As Ulysses approached the palace of 
the king he discovered that a great 
feast was in progress. Boldly entering 
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the banquet hall he sought a resting 
place among the ashes near the huge 
stone hearth when he was sighted by 
the King and commanded to approach. 
“Arise, stranger,’ said the King. 
“Thou hast surprised us, but we can- 
not let thee sit there in the ashes.” A 
servant placed a stool for the wanderer 
and another brought him food and 
drink. When the meal was done a 
blind musician, a ballad singer, was 
summoned and after thumbing his lyre 
a moment he began in a low key a slow 
chant, a war song in which were told 
the wonderful deeds of the Grecians 
who waged war about the city of Troy 
and particularly was tribute paid to a 
warrior called Ulysses, the King of 
Ithaca. 

Now, as Ulysses heard himself thus 
lauded in song he hung his head for 
shame over the miserable rags, which 
now clothed his body, and over his 
present unfortunate — plight. 
sprang to his eyes and though he 
sought to shield them from the King, 
the father of Nausica quickly noted 
that his guest was weeping and de- 


‘Tears 


manded the reason, when poor Ulysses 
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The King of the Phaecians, after 
loading Ulysses down with gifts, pro- 
vided him with a ship and a crew of 
men to take him back to Ithaca, and 
alter drinking his health in flagons of 
wine the boat pushed off and at last 
Ulysses was landed on the shores of 


























Father and Son. 


was forced to confess that he was the 
Grecian hero of whom the blind bard 
had just been singing. The announce- 
ment that here was the great Ulysses, 
himself, caused a huge stir in the ban 
quet hall and all paid tribute to the old 
warrior. 


The Drunken Nobles. 


his native land, though at a point far 
distant from the palace. 

‘To him there now appeared Minerva, 
the Goddess of Wisdom, and waving 
her’magic wand she changed the King 
of ithaca into a shriveled, gray-haired, 
old man. His clothing she changed to 
rags and his wallet to an empty bag 
which hung about his neck. You would 
have thought him a common beggar in- 
stead of the King of this whole land. 
Minerva explained her reasons for the 
change were that he might learn for 
himself all that had transpired during 
the years that he’d been gone, without 
those whom he met knowing that he 
was Ulysses, returned to rule once 
more. 

Seeking out an old servant of the 
palace, therefore, a man named Eu- 
maeus, Ulysses is given food and shel- 
ter for the night and the next morn- 
ing he makes himself known to the old 
servant, asking that his secret be kept 
for the present and that his son, Tele- 
machus, now grown into a lusty young 
man, be summoned to him.  Telema- 
chus is summoned to the home of Eu 
maeus and there learns that his father 
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has returned after all these years. Joy Ulysses is brought by Telemachus back 
lights the young man’s face for now to the royal palace and here, for the 
he knows his mother, Penelope, will be _ first time, he sees the suitors, who have 
taken possession of the huge palace, 
have been eating, drinking and making 
merry during the long years they have 
been waiting for Penelope to finish the 
making of the shroud and to give them 
an answer. 





Subduing his passion at the sight of 
the nobles, sprawled over the chairs 
and tables in a drunken stupor, Ulysses 
bides his time for the revelation of his 
return and in order to ensure the 
speedy destruction of the suitors Ulys- 
ses helps Telemachus hide the weapons 
of the noblemen, being assisted 1n this 
work by the Goddess Minerva, herself. 














Tre Guitere Oriven Cut. Inspired by the Goddess Minerva, 
Penelope now suddenly appeared with- 

treed from the army of suitors, who in the palace court and in her hand the 
have surrounded her since the news of noblemen beheld a great bow and a 
Ulysses’ death had been brought back. quiver full of arrows. “Princes,” she 


Still in his disguise of a beggar, said, “I have brought the King’s bow. 
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Let each one make trial with it. I will 
be the wife of him who is_ strong 
enough to shoot one of these arrows 
through twelve ax-heads.” 


Confident now of winning the hand 
of Penelope, the suitors, one and all, 
are eager for the trial. First one and 
then ‘another seizes the bow and tries 
to bend it, but for one the string is too 
stiff and his hands are cut by the at- 
tempt, while another is not so much 
as able to even bend it halfway back. 
One after another the nobles gave up 
the attempt and when the last one had 
admitted his inability to accomplish 
the task the old beggar, whose entry 
into the court had hardly been noted, 
stepped forth and took the bow. Eas- 
ily as a minstrel stretches a new string 
on his lyre, Ulysses bent the stout bow 
and slipped the cord around the ivory 
tip. He twanged the bowstring. It 
hummed loud and clear. The suitors 
looked at each other and turned first 
red and then pale. 


Ulysses caught up an arrow, and tak- 
ing quick, sure aim, he shot it through 
the twelve ax-heads. Then, stripping 
off his rags and springing into the door- 
way, bow in hand, his voice rang out 
like a trumpet. “Now is the triai 
ended,’ he said, “and now these ar- 
rows find a new mark!” He drew the 
bow again and, pointing it at the near- 
est of the nobles, let fly an arrow. 
Pierced through the neck, the noble 
fell. 

“Dog, thou hast killed him!” cried 
another of the nobles, thiaking the beg- 
gar had shot his arrow carelessly. 

“Swine! Ye know me not,” cried 
Ulysses. “Ye have been saying in your 
hearts that I would not return home, 
and so ye did me evil in my own house, 
but now my hour has come!” Then, 
one after another, he began to shoot 


the arrows and each found a human 
target. The suitors leaped toward the 
walls in search of spears and shields 
which had hung there. But Ulysses 
and Telemachus had forestalled them. 
Not a weapon was to be found. They 
were trapped and one after the other 
they were either shot down or driven 
from the palace, until not a nobleman 
remained. 

When the great palace had been 
cleansed following the slaughter of the 
suitors and Ulysses had given thanks 
to Minerva and the other Gods, who 
had befriended him, he called his ser- 
vants, who eagerly welcomed _ their 
master with delight and crowded round 
him, eager to touch his hand. 

But, there wes one yet, who had not 
given the returned King a welcome. A 
servant had rushed in to tell Penelope 
the good news, but the good wife of 
Ulysses could scarcely let herself be- 
lieve the tale she heard. She softly 
smiled and said, “Good maid, it can- 
not be. The gods have crazed thee.” 
But she was trembling when she went 
from her chamber to the hall and sat 
down, opposite Ulysses, in the firelight. 
She gazed with long and anxious look 
upon his face and upon the ragged 
clothes he still wore. 

Rising then and going into another 
room, Ulysses bathed and took off his 
disguise. Clad at last as a King should 
be, he came back and took his seat 
again. Taking Penelope in his strong 
embrace he overcame her last linger- 
ing doubts as to his identity, and the 
two, slipping a loving arm about Tele- 
machus, their son, gave thanks to the 
Gods above for their reunion. 

So Ulysses came back to his own. 
The news of his return spread through- 
out all Ithaca and the rejoicing and 
merrymaking surpassed all the festivals 
that had ever been known before. 





It is impossible to do full justice to 
“The Odyssey” in a review. Neither 
is it possible nor can one even men- 
tion a tithe of the ventures which 
make up the Odyssey as told by 
the Milano-films, and have made his- 
tory for the world during the past 
five thousand years. The most and 
the least one can do is to urge lovers 





of moving pictures to see the story of 
“Odyssey” as told by the Milano-films, 
and assure them that it is more en- 
thralling, more human, at times more 
exciting, more quietly humorous, and 
more easily told to the eye and ear 
than any novel we have seen these 
many a year. 


ae es tne 
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The Cry of the Children 


By ALICE WARD BAILEY 


Suggested by the Poem of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 














A \ilLL town is a forlorn spot. 
. Sentiment seems to be built up 
ind walled out of the gloomy streets, 
verhung by massive structures, 
as fortresses, unyielding as the 


destinies of the men, women and chil- 


Ssc- 


cre 


dren whose lives are broken on the 
wheels forever grinding, grinding, day 


after day, week after week, month af- 
ter month, vear after year, till the hu- 
man victims become a part of the great 
machines, working up hopes and long- 
ambitions the = stuff 


which goes into the factory in boxes 


and with 


Wes 


and bales. 


+ 


Crate 


ww can the men who own and op- 
these mills separate the human 
It has be- 
come involved with the thing it han- 


taterial from their wares? 
dles. Like that, it is renewed as far as 
necessity requires or gives way and is 
une aside to make room for tougher, 
more elastic stuff. With the children 
swiit and ‘Their 
sensitive lives, dependent on 


this process is sure, 
delicate, 
freedom and fresh air even more than 
on food and sleep, for daily existence, 
droop and fade and pass, taking with 
them the opportunity to 
elders the lessons they came to bring 
of love and faith and joy. 


Sometimes a man or a woman catch- 


teach their 


es a glimpse of this lesson, leans to- 
wards the little teacher, yearns for 
what the child has to give, but only 
too misusing the opportunity, 
puffed with the pride which assails 
those who barter the gold of earth for 
the treasure of heaven, they spoil the 
lesson and rob or kill the child. This 
was what happened to Marion Sea 
mull- 


otten 


orave, the wife of the wealthy 
owner. 

little 
ind dancing in the dark street which 


ran between her dingy home and the 


She saw \lice Gray, singing 
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factory where her father, mother, sis- 
ter Martha, and brother Ben toiled 
daily, partly for rough fare, cramped 
, and shoddy clothing, but 
most of all to save little Alice from 
sharing their lot. From the hour that 
she opened her wondering blue eyes 
on an unsympathetic world, they de- 


close rooms 

















Little Alice Grey. 


termined to stand between her and the 
grinding of the wheels. “This kid 
ain’t goin’ into the mill,” declared Ben, 
and the others nodded emphatic as- 
sent. 

When our story opens, to the sound 
of the clanging bell of the mill and the 
tramp, tramp of the mill-hands, everv 
member of the Gray family responded, 
save Alice. She stood on the doorstep 
and watched them go, waving her hand 
and blowing kisses till they were all 
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four swallowed by the great archway 
which led into the mills. Other chil- 
dren passed with their parents, or in 
groups by themselves, huddling to- 
vether like lost lambs thit find security 
in companionship. Alice called to the 
children and they called back to her, 
with smiles and gestures of affection. 
There was no feeling of envy in their 
hearts, or resentment that she should 
be exempt from their bondage. To 
them, as to her own family, Alice was 
a beautiful, free creature, too precious 
to be submitted to the rough handling 
which crushed the beauty out of them. 

Driven slowly through the crowd, 
falling respectfully apart to let it pass, 
came the great handsome touring-car 


of Adam Seagrave, the owner of the 


mill. On the rear seat of the car, 
erect, beside his handsome, stylish wife, 
a man in his early forties, well- 
groomed, complacent, he accepted the 
homage of his “hands,” never dream- 
ing that there were forces at work. 
in the heart of the woman by his side, 
in the minds of the men who fell back 
at his approach, that menaced the calm 
in which he enveloped himself. The 
voice of his wife came as the first hint 
of this. 

“Dear,” she said softly, “isn’t there 
any way to avoid employing so many 
children in the mill? It seems too bad 
to shut them up in those close rooms 
these glorious Spring days. TI find 
myself repeating Mrs. Browning’s 


‘Cry of the Children’: 


“Well may the children weep before you! 
They are weary ere they run; 
They have never seen the sunshine, nor the 
glory 
Which is brighter than the sun.’” 


“Haven't vou learned, yet, to trust 


me, Marion?” enquired Seagrave re- 
proachfully. “You ought to know me 


well enough to realize that I’m the 
last person in the world to do anything 
to hurt those kids. It’s much better 
for them to be employed than to be 
turned loose—they’re forming good 
business habits—the mill is their 
school, don’t you see.” 

Marion Seagrave did not see; her 


face showed her doubt. Adam con- 
tinued with some irritation: ‘\Vhat 
would you have me do? Support all 
these youngsters in idleness, because 
their fathers and mothers work for me? 
The fathers and mothers don’t earn 
enough for the entire family, and the 
work the children do is so simple—we 
can’t afford to pay an adult to do it; 
and the adult can’t afford to do it for 
what we can afford to give. Hang it 
all, these people shouldn’t raise such 
broods if they can’t take care of 
them!” 

His wife hung her head and made 
no reply—he knew only too well that 
it was the sorrow of her life that they 
were childless. 

The chauffeur drew up before the 
archway. The crowd parted to let 
“the boss” go through. He spoke to 
them, called a few by name. He felt 
kindly towards them, but business is 
business. He knew better than any- 
one else where the profits lay, what 
must be done to safeguard the margin 
which would permit the mill to run and 
insure him the cost of the living his 
wife expected him to supply. 

“She would be the last to be satis- 
fed with anything less,” he said to 
himself, as he attacked the huge pile 
of letters awaiting him; not a man in 
his employ worked as hard as he. If 
Marion had been brought up to work 
she would not be so soft-hearted; she 
would take it as a matter of course. 
He turned to his correspondence and 
dismissed the matter from his mind. 
Not so his wife. She was very thought- 
ful while the car deliberately backed 
and swung into line, and as her glance 
again encountered the shaded street, 
its gloom entered her very soul. 

Suddenly, a bright vision flashed 
out among the shadows. A solitary 
ray of sunlight had penetrated the 
dark chasm of the street and fallen at 
the feet of little Alice. Laughing and 
clapping her hands, she was dancing 
with her shadow, outlined on the il- 
lumined square of pavement. Accus- 
tomed since babyhood to finding com- 
panionship wherever she could, she 
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was finding it now in the fugitive light, 
like herself out of harmony with the 
surroundings, but only so much the 
more real and vivid on that account. 
She sang as she danced, and her sweet, 
shrill baby voice echoed down the 
street. 

“The darling!” cried Mrs. Seagrave. 
“| must have her for my own. Stop 
the car, James, until I speak to her. 
That child is worth a fortune as she 
stands.” Halting the car she beckoned 
to the astonished little one and called 
in her most coaxing manner. ‘Come 
here, dear, | want to tell you some- 
thing.” 

Alice came, finger on lip, shy, but 
smiling, 

“Do you know that, out there,” she 
pointed to the end of the street, “is a 
road that leads into the country, where 
sunlight like this is over everything 
and flowers grow and birds’ sing? 
Jump into the car and J will take you 
there.” But Alice shook her head. She 
was an obedient little soul and had 
heen told not to leave the street. “My 
muvver says no,” she replied. 

“Is vour mother gone all day?” <A 
nod, 


99 


“What do you do for dinner?” 

“It’s on the table.” She pointed to- 
wards the dingy tenement. 

“Well, Vl tell you what (ll do. I'll 
be here this afternoon when your 
mother comes home, and I'll ask her 
if you can go tomorrow. You are a 
good, obedient child. [y-by, sweet- 
heart!” 

Alice went contentedly back to dance 
with her shadow. Mrs. Seagrave kept 
her promise. When the Grays returned 
that evening, the Seagrave car was 
standing before their door. “Gee, I 
hope nothing has happened to the 
kid!” ejaculated Ben, and he started 
on a run for the house. The others 
hurried after him. 

When he:saw the two on the door- 
step, Ben’s hnxious frown settled into 
a grin of delight. “That young one 
ain't phazed a mite,” he chuckled, not- 
ing Alice’s self-possession, ““The boss’s 
wife ain’t got nuthin’ on her!” 


Permission was readily granted for 
the next day’s outing. Other outings 
followed. Visits to the great house on 
the hill, trips to neighboring towns, 
and from each sally into the outer 
world Alice returned to Mill Alley 
loaded with gifts. Little by little she 
was being made to comprehend the 
delights and temptations of the world 
to which her new friends belonged. 

“Take the young one, if you want to, 
Marion,” Mr. Seagrave said, when his 
wife disclosed her plans. “But I warn 
you beforehand, they’re an ungrate- 
ful lot, those factory people; the more 
you do for them, the less respect they 
have for you. They'll hold out for a 
big sum, see if they don’t.” 

At last the day came when Mlrs. 
Seagrave felt that she could put the 
fate she had provided for Alice to the 
touch; she would ask the Grays out- 
right for their child. They were to 
call for Alice at the great house and 
bring her home. A tempting luncheon 
awaited them. Mrs. Seagrave planned 
to be very politic, very kind. The 
break between Alice and her family 
was to be as deliberate as the prepara- 
tions for it had been. When the 
Grays arrived, “slicked up” to an al- 
most unrecognizable degree, their be- 
loved stood in the center of the Sea- 
grave drawing room, clad in crisp mus- 
lins—it was summer now—and fresh 
ribbons, golden hair curled, blue eyes 
shining. 

“Aint she the lady queen!” thought 
en. He hesitated to put his clumsy 
fingers on her but she flew into his 
arms and with hugs and kisses wel- 
comed each member of her court. 

“T’ll have my hands full to break 
that,” mused Mrs. Seagrave jealously. 
With the utmost caution she unfolded 
her scheme; she wanted to carry Alice 
away to the sea-shore for the summer, 
it would be a new _ experience, the 
change would do her good—they 
might stop in New York on their way 
home—really, it would be impossible 
to tell just when they would be back. 

The four looked blankly at her and 
at one another. They felt the walls of 
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Mill Alley closing in upon them, shut- 
ting out the sky. What would it be 
to come home day after day and find 
no spirit of sunlight lightening that 
dull place. What would it be to set 
out every morning for work without 
the benediction of her smile? The fath- 
er moistened his dry lips and tried to 
speak. No words came. He turned to 
his wife, helplessly. 

“I aint goin’ to decide it,” she mut- 
tered. 

“It would be a great chance for the 
kid,” said kind-hearted Ben. 

“| only wisht somebody ‘d give me 
the chance!” exclaimed Martha. 

Alice stood watching them, her 
baby brows drawn with a perplexed 
frown. What were they all talking 
about? Why did they look at her so 
sorrowlully? She had not been naugh- 
tv. “I dood girl,” she chirped, 
““You are; you are,” sobbed her 
mother. “It’s us that aint good to 
stand in your light when folks are try- 
in’ to do for yer. Take her, ma’am, do 
vour best for her. It’s hard on us, but 
we aint goin’ to git in Ler way.” 

“That settles it,’ cried Mrs. Sea- 
grave joyfully. “You won’t lose any- 
thing by it. Come, Alice, you are 
going to be my little girl now.” 

With the instinctive comprehension 
of tone and look, as well as of words. 
which seems to enable a child to hear 
with every nerve in its little body, Al- 
ice turned her startled gaze upon the 
speaker. 

“No, no!” she cried, and flung her- 
self, sobbing, upon her mother. “Take 
me away!” she shrieked; “take ime 
away!” She plucked convulsively at 
the bright ribbons, tore at the muslin 
frock, 

“Why,” exclaimed Mrs. Seagrave, 
“whoever would believe she had such 
a temper.” 

“You scared her,” said Mrs. Gray 
quietly. “There, there, mother’s baby 
shall not go anywhere unless she wants 
to. There, there!” 

Peace was never patched up between 
the lady in the great house and the 
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child in the tenement. When Alice 
saw the Seagrave car coming down 
the alley, she ran and hid. When the 
mill-owner’s wife caught a glimpse of 
the golden haired baby she had so cov- 
eted, up went the proud head in the 
modish bonnet, straight ahead stared 
the cold, bright eyes that had filled 
with tears at mention of the children 
of the mill. 

“Don’t talk to me of those crea- 
tures,” she would say, if her own the- 
ories were quoted to her by her 
friends. “I’ve had my experience with 
them.” 

* * *k * 

Seven vears passed. Five-year-old 

Alice Gray, living in a prolonged ba- 




















In the Days of the Strike. 


byhood, clinging to her childish lisp 
and infant ways, was twelve. She had 
seen her mother go down the cruel 
pathway of the great White Plague. 
She had seen her sister Martha yield 
to the lure of finery and promised leis- 
ure. Big brother Ben and Father Gray 
remained, She was still their darling, 
her father’s “Little Woman,’ Ben’s 
“Lady Queen,” but both men were 
heart and soul in the cause of the work- 
ing man, the lightening of labor, a 
higher wage, increased opportunities, 
co-operation. Their talk terrified her. 
She was still the sensitive, shelter- 
seeking girl who fled from the great 
house on the hill when its inmates 
would have taken her out of familiar 
conditions. She stopped her ears 
when Ben began on Rights and Duties 
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the girl confidently, ‘| guess shell 


ee me 


\larion Seagrave’s nerves had been 


unsettled, too, by the events of the 
past twenty-four hours, It was one 
of the satires of fate that the father 


and brother of the child she had tried 
to make her own should be the leaders 
of the the wealth 
the child had spurned 

‘And 
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conspiracy against 
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The Wealthy Seagraves. 
was announced. “What do you sup 
pose she wants, Ellen?’ 
‘| don't know, ma’am,” was the an 
swer, “but she looks so kinder lost 


and unhappy 


“Tell her 


she can come up for a 
minute, Ellen, but she must not stav 
long | really can’t stand it,” and 


assuming the air of a 


( li sed 


chocolate 


martyr, Marion 


her novel, set aside the box of 
had added 
their flavor to the sugary romance and 
restored Sir Charles, the toy 


to his cushion at her feet. 


creams which 


spaniel 
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\lice entered timidly. All had been 
changed in this dainty boudoir, since 
the day Mrs. Seagrave and her maid 
curled her hair and tied her ribbons, 
even the mistress of the place! There 
were tiny lines at the corners of her 
eyes which were not there’ seven 
years ago; she was stouter, more so- 


ber; the sparkle had gone. “Well, 
what is it?” she enquired harshly. 
“Come in, and shut the door. Don't 


Sit 
No, not in that chair, that is 
Sir Charles’ and he'll make a fuss; in 
that one, over there. Now, what is it? 
| hope you haven’t come to tell me 
some pitiful tale. I’ve stood all | can. 
lf you’re hungry or need any cloth- 
ing or anything, Ellen will get it for 
you. What is it that you want? Speak 
up.” 

Alice’s eyes filled with tears. A sud- 
den pity for this tired, bored unhappy 
woman, who had once been kind to 
her, swelled in her bosom and sent a 
into her throat. She longed to 
comfort her, to help her, to let her 
out of that hard mould in which she 
was encased. 

She needed, O how she needed a 
little girl to love her and fondle her 
and make her smile; and Alice needed 
—how greatly she needed a mother! 
Down on her knees beside the couch 
she fell and seized the lady’s jeweled 
hands; “O ma’am,” cried, “I’m 
ready now, to come and be your little 


y+ 
cirl! 


stand there like a stone image. 
down. 


bel | rb 


she 


“You are,” cried Marion Seagrave 


ironically, “You are seven vears too 
late.” 
“Don’t say that, ma’am,” pleaded 


the girl. “Can’t we make up, nohow?” 

“Make up!” the rasping voice be- 
came harsher yet with scorn and re- 
pulsion. “It might be very convenient 
for you to make up and get somebody 
to pull vou out of the scrape you're 
in—” 

“But you, too, ma’rm 
somebody to love you—”’ 

“When I do I] won't pick out an 
awkward, over-grown girl who doesn’t 
know how to speak correctly or to 


vou need 
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keep her finger nails in order. There, 
there, child, you needn’t cry. I told 


you | could not stand any more—El- 
len! O where is Ellen!” 

“Pll go, right away, ma’am. 
bother vou.” 


l won't 
\lice scrambled to her 

















The End of Little Alice. 


feet. “I'll find some work to do, some- 


where.” 


‘“There’s always the mill,” said 
Marion Seagrave coldly, for those 


who are willing to work.” 
“Yes, there is the mill,” said Alice. 
“There is the mill,” she repeated to 
herself all the way home. 
gloomy pile was their 
only shelter. 
It was a 


The great 
refuge, their 


strange 


sight—striker 
Grays young daughter i 


going irom 
house to house, pleading with the 
workers to return. They listened to 


her, yielded: it was easier than holding 
out—for what—a few cents more pay, 
a few minutes less work. Again the 
bell clanged and again the tramp olf 
feet resounded through the Alley, as 


little Alice led the way back to the 
grinding wheels, the dinginess, the 
din. 


Father Gray lingered for months. 
Brother Ben was “sent up” for a year. 
“It is useless to rebel against the ma- 
chinery, you only hurt yourself,’ de- 
cided little Alice and patiently took 
up the burdens she had so long been 
spared. Another year passed and an- 
other. The mill was paying now, bet- 
ter than ever before. Marion 
grave had an electric runabout of her 


Sea- 
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own, Sometimes she drove her hus- 


band to his office or brought him 
home. 


“A funeral so early in the morning!” 
she exclaimed, one day as they slid 
softly down Mill Alley. 

‘They generally have them early so 
as not to miss the day’s work,” re- 
turned her husband. 

“IT wonder who it is, there is such 
a crowd of young girls following the 
casket, it must be one of them. Wait 
a minute, I want to inquire.” 

“It’s striker Gray’s daughter,” said 
Adam Seagrave hurriedly. “Her fath- 


er died a month ago. They say she 
sort of let go when he went.” 

The mill girls passed on, following 
the humble casket. They were sing- 
ing a sweet, monotonus chant, Marion 
could not catch the words, but the 
music haunted her for days. It fitted 
itself to everything she saw and heard 
and finally caught up the thread of 
the poem which had sounded in her 
ears the day she found Baby Alice 
dancing in the only ray of sunlight 
which entered the gloomy street before 
her home. 


“The child’s sob in the silence curses deeper 
Than the strong man in his wrath.” 














A New Era in Cinematography 


By ROBERT GRAU 














AM participating in an era of great 

achievement and am glad that it 
is my privilege to establish a prece- 
dent by perpetuating what yet re- 
mains of my artistry for the benefit 
of posterity.” 

Thus spoke the divine Sarah Bern- 
hardt, when remonstrated with by one 
of her artistic colleagues. Then the 
great lrench actress, who has en- 
thralled playgoers for half a century, 
expressed herself further as follows: 
“Art is art, no matter what the en- 
vironment may be, and I feel that | 
can go before the cameraman with the 
the same grace and dignity which has 
characterized my appearances at the 
Comedia Francaise.” 

These exclamations were the result 
of the sensational announcement that 
Bernhardt had accepted the invitation 
of the Eclair Film Company of Paris 
to rehearse, with her company, the 
great third act of Dumas’ “Camille” 
for portrayal on the screen, so that 
before the robin’s nest again the poor 
workingman will be able to lay down 
his dime at the box-office of the the- 
atre of cinematography and witness, 


through the advent of science and ar- 
tifice, a reproduction of the superb ar- 
tistry of a figure of the stage, whose 
potency has been such that the ma- 
jority of mankind has been denied the 
privilege of applauding her, for the 
reason that the prices of admission 
have been prohibitive. 

That the divine Sarah has been ac- 
tuated in this procedure by public 
spirit alone is not so certain, for it is 
authoritatively stated that she has 
been paid fifty thousand dollars for 
an effort that probably required, at the 
most, three or four rehearsals. But, 
whatever the motive, none can deny 
that Bernhardt has provided the in- 
centive for a great uplifting movement 
in the film industry. Though many 
will resent the precedent established 


‘it is just as much in order for our 


stage queens to benefit from the gold- 
laden scientific era as it is for the op- 
eratic song-birds to amass great for- 
tunes from the taking of their vocal 
records by the phonographic com- 
panies. 

We need not have long to wait 
before the pace set by the French 
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film maker will have its effect in 
this country. If it has not in- 
jured Bernhardt, Jane’ Hading, 
Gabrielle Rejane, Mounet-Sully and 
all the Coquelins then we may 
soon look for the advent of our 
John Drew’s, our Maude Adams’ and 
our Ethel Barrymore’s, for with the 
film producers the financial problem 
is not a serious influence. Already 
$100,000 has been expended on one 
single film subject, this amount being 
the outlay for the “Dante’s Inferno” 
films. The layman may well regard 
this statement with amazement, but 
there is much more to astonish him. 
The cost of producing the famous 
Coronation pictures for the Kinema- 
color company was in excess of a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

To fully realize what this means the 
reader is informed that the cost of pro- 
ducing the play “Ben Hur” to Klaw 
and Erlanger was $60,000. This play 
ran twelve years and is yet a compell- 
ing attraction. Yet the same amount 
is often spent on a single photoplay, 
despite the fact that the life of the 
average film is limited to a few months 
at most. The men who today are 
striving to raise the level of the output 
in the film industry do not stop in their 
onward march because of any financial 
problems. 

Perhaps the most ennobling effort yet 
put forth by the cameraman comes to 
us by way of Italy. There, an enter- 
prising firm has persuaded the greatest 
actor of lis generation, Thomaso Sal- 
vini, to rehearse practically the entire 
tragedy of “Othello” before the cam- 
era. ‘Thus the tremendous interpre- 
tation of the Moor will be “canned” 
for all time. Now who shall say that 
the motion pictures have come in vain? 

Fortunes have been made in the mo- 
tion picture field to a greater extent on 
the exhibitidn side of the industry than 
in any other way. The most meteoric 
career as an exhibitor is that of Mar- 
cus Loew. Here we have a man who 
five years ago was operating a penny 


arcade in Harlem. He observed that 
the craze for moving pictures was play- 
ing havoc with his receipts so he en- 
tered the newer field. This man is 
now a multi-millionaire. He owns, 
leases or controls forty theatres, all of 
which are veritable gold mines. At 
the time of this writing Mr. Loew is 
prospering immensely with a palatial 
theatre, erected by himself, and costing 
over one million dollars. This theatre, 
situated at Greely Square in New 
York, is devoted to motion pictures 
and minor vaudeville. 

The men who operate the regular 
theatres of this country were wont to 
look on with equanimity at the en- 
croachment of the silent drama on their 
realm, even though they were witness- 
ing the spectacle of one-third of the 
country’s theatres reverting to cine- 
matography. That which they most 
feared was the possibility that the level 
of the film output would be raised to 
such an extent that the public, which 
had refused to patronize the cheap re- 
sorts, would be attracted by the super- 
ior product and the increased admis- 
sion price to attend theatres in which 
the very highest types of the  film- 
maker's art was exhibited. 

This fear was well grounded, for, 
with the advent of the Kinemacolor 
pictures, an amazing public interest 
has been revealed. The film depicting 
the Coronation festivities in London 
has attracted the best class of theatre- 
goers—seats have been reserved for a 
week in advance—and the extraordi- 
nary spectacle of patrons paying a pre- 
mium for choice locations has been on 
view at the principal hotels where the 
tickets were sold. The success has 
been so great that even the two large 
theatrical syndicates have been content 
to make all their theatres available to 
the big film company, but the latter 
have already opened a permanent the- 
atre of their own and have announced 
that they will erect others in all of the 
largest cities of the country. 
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The Raven 


By RAYMOND L. SCHROCK 


Founded upon Edgar Allen Poe’s masterpiece, ‘‘The Raven’’ 














pHews the road in the very teeth 
of a cruel December wind walked 
a man, not just an ordinary model of 
human existence, but one whom the 
fires of intellectual learning had marked 
for their own. Despite his threadbare 
clothing, his military bearing, graceful 
figure, broad shoulders, and aristocrat- 
ic hands and feet proclaimed him a 
gentleman in every sense of the word. 

Pausing a moment before an humble 
looking dwelling; as if undecided in his 
plans and casting a look of suffering 
about him, he shrugs his shoulders and 
majestically enters the house. 

The scene inside is not unlike that 
of the bleak December day, for a small 
poorly furnished room, completely 
littered with old books and papers; a 
rust-eaten stove, flanked on the rear 
by a wood-box and a writing table, are 
all that make up the studio. 

Poe, for he is the newcomer, pauses 
an instant on the threshold of the room, 
gazes despairingly at his literary ef- 
fusions scattered about and shakes his 
head mournfully. 

He is aroused from his reverie by the 
prevailing chill of the air and quickly 
examines the stove, where only a few 
dying embers remain. 

A great wave of suffering passes 
over the poet’s face making his large 
eyes gleam with an unnatural fire; for 
a second his dignified manner droops 
and his spirit seems completely broken, 
but the sound of a dry, hollow cough 
reaches his ears and with an effort 
he pulls himself together and hastens 
into the adjoining room. 

As Poe enters the little bed chamber, 
so marked with poverty and suffering, 
he actually smiles and softens his tread 
as if invading some sacred shrine, then 
bending low, passionately kisses the 
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fevered lips and hectic cheek of his 
wife, whose wasted little body quivers 
at his touch and the smile of love, 
unquenched by her dread disease, 
glows from her eyes at him. From 
her bed, she surveys her handsome 
husband, who despite his suffering and 
poverty is still the lover of old and 
listens eagerly for some news of suc- 
cess. 


“°*Tis an ill wind that howls today,” 
he said, “the humors of the chiefs are 
wont to sicken and fairly hurl my 
work at my head. What use to try, 
when fate and destiny both seek to 
sear my soul to its depths?” 


Then continuing, “My dear, for you 
only I would strive, for my poor frame 
has stood the strain of every care, but 
you, my delicate flower, need food and 
medicine.” 


“Try once more,” came the soft re- 
ply, “failures are but trials. I know 
very well that we will succeed.” Here 
her speech was interrupted by a fit of 
coughing and the misery-stricken Poe 
eases her suffering by his cool, tender 
mastery, then promises that, if she 
will rest he will try again to rouse the 
muse, which guides him. 

Back again to the dreary studio, to 
the chill air and to the gloomy 
thoughts, goes the poet, where he stirs 
about his scattered manuscripts only 
to shake his head dubiously at the lack 
of inspiration. Seating himself at his 
writing table, he falls into a reverie 
and his very soul seems chained by 
fetters of suffering and hardship he 
has endured. 

As though some prophet of fate were 
giving him a glimpse into life’s book 
of destiny, he looks back -over his 
tragic past, then his pen glides almost 
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merrily across the paper, inscribing 

the lines: 

“Once upon a midnight dreary, while I 
pondered, weak and weary.” 

This was the beginning of the poem 
destined to make him famous. 

Like a flash, Poe in fancy finds him- 
self changed in station. Instead of 
the dreary studio, which its mockeries 
he sits in a richly furnished study, in 
a magnificent mansion, poring over 
a quaint old volume, every now and 
then starting up in horror at some 
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his volume, suddenly starts up and lis- 
tens. To his ears there comes a tap- 
ping outside his chamber door and 
under the spell he writes: 


“While 1 nodded, nearly napping, suddenly 
there came a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at 
my chamber door.” 


The wind rustles the curtains and 
fills him with fantastic horror, but the 
spirit of bravery, inspired by terror, 
causes him to fling open the door. 

Standing in fear and looking into the 
black void of night before him, he lis- 

















Poe Encouraged by His Wife. 


spiritual manifestation to his disor- 
dered mind. 


At the rear of the room is a beauti- 
ful latticed window, at one side a fire- 
place with low burning embers and 
near the door a white marble bust of 
Pallas Athene, but despite the indica- 
tions of luxury, the heavy, silken 
draperies and the empty chair before 
the fireplace give the room the same, 
sombre, melancholy appearance of the 
old studio. 


Poe in fancy, nodding sleepily over 


tens for what? 





The silence is unbroken and about 
to turn away, Poe suddenly sees a 
vision of his dead Lenore. Springing 
toward her, he grasps despairingly to 
clasp his loved one in his arms, but the 
vision fades and the cold night air 
beats against his face, driving his 
shrinking figure back into the study. 

Again he takes his pen and writes: 
“And an echo murmured back the word, 

‘Lenore,’ — 
Merely this and nothing more.” 
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\gain the spiritual rapping greets 
the poet’s ears, only this time at the 
latticed window and again the longing 
for his lost Lenore, coupled with his 
fear surges through him. 

With his whole soul burning with a 
supernatural stimulus, Poe steps to the 
lattice and opens the shutter, then re- 
coils in terror as a stately raven steps 
into the room and quickly perches up- 
on the bust of Pallas. 

he smiles at the 


p et appearance 
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Lenore appears to him. He falls to 
his knees and stretches out his arms to 
his. loved one but the vision vanishes 
and in its place the prophetic message, 
“Never More.” 

Poe’s terror changes to anger at the 
prophetic stillness of the raven, whose 
visit, he believes is a sure harbinger 
of disaster. Then he orders the devil 
in bird’s form to leave his chamber, 
to go back to the lower realm and leave 
no trace of his evil presence, but again 

















The Raven Appears. 


of so strange a guest and decides that 
it is some from the lower 
world, then upon addressing the som- 
bre bird is startled at the flaming let- 
ters of fire writ upon his 
“Never More.” 


The ghastly presence of the raven 


messenger 


curtain, 


drives Poe again into reverie and he 
wheels the empty chair before the bust 
of Pallas, seeking to study the mean- 
ing of the words, “Never More.” 

As the poet sinks into the chair of 
memory, a perfume fills the air, as if 
from an unseen censer, swung by the 
angels and again the vision of the lost 


he is answered by the gloomy mes- 
“Never More,” and the raven 
continues to perch upon the bust oi 
Pallas and the ghastly gleam of its 
eyes inspire the poet into writing the 
conclusion to his weird manuscript: 


sage, 


‘And the Raven, never flitting, still is sit 
ting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above 
my chamber door: 
\nd his eyes have all the seeming of a de- 
mon’s that is dreaming 
\nd the lamp-light, o’er him streaming, 
throws his shadow on the floor; 
\nd my soul from out that shadow 
lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted—Never more'”’ 


that 
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As though a great load is lifted from 
his mind and the horror driven from 
his soul, Poe lays aside his pen and 
a calm look spreads over his face, out- 
lining his striking features in almost 
smiling relief. 

Overtaxed by his great mental 
strain, his eyes heavy from lack oi 
sleep, his body yearning for food, his 
nervous system burning up from the 
supernatural stimulas and his whole 
being deadened from physical exhaus- 
tion, Poe suddenly passes out ot his 
fantasy, back into the cold atmosphere 
of real life. 


The fireplace becomes his old rusty 
stove; the silken curtains his bare 
walls; the bust of Pallas his scattered 
treasures; the velvet chair his writing 
table and the raven his fallen hopes. 

Daylight is softly stealing into his 
studio window ; the cold air chills him; 
he shivers back into realization; looks 
about him for his luxurious surround- 
ings but sinks back into the maelstrom. 
His soul gropes about for its supernat- 
ural inspiration, but only the glaring 
lines of his finished script satiate his 
longing. 

"Tis true, the raven is gone, but not 
the despair of fallen hopes, the empty 
larder, the mocking wood-box, and the 
sick wife all beat down upon him with 
double force and once again Poe is 
ready to face another day of hardship. 

Stealing softly into his wife’s cham- 
ber, he smiles to himself as his heart 
throbs at her wan face clothed in 
sleep and with a hasty prayer, steals 
out again. 

Somehow or other, the glimpse of 
his wife’s face restores his confidence 
and with his manuscript reposing se- 
curely in his pocket and his threadbare 
coat buttoned tightly about his neck 
to shut out the damp coldness, the 
poet starts on his weary journey, ten 
miles afoot to the nearest publisher. 

* * * 

How good it seems when the city 
meets him and how yearningly le 
seeks an interview with the editor. 


The publisher reads the poem witi 
awe and admiration, then noticing 
Poe’s pale look understands the rea- 
son, so he takes a bill from his wallet 
and offers it to the poet. The latter 
eagerly crushes the bill in his hand 
and excitedly takes leave to satisfy 
his great desires. 

His heart swells within him as he 
thinks of the many supplies he can 
buy and the knowledge that he is fa- 
mous, then purchasing great masses of 
flowers, the best of medicines and other 
necessities, he walks lightly homeward, 
his head erect, his broad shoulders 
thrown back and his lungs breathing 
the air of confidence and happiness. 

But the fondest dream is to see the 
light of pride and love gleam in his 
wife’s eyes, so he quickens his steps 
with the impatience of a child, eager 
to place the flowers upon her fevered 
brow. 

He reaches his home, climbs the . 
steps, opens the door, pauses not in 
the studio, but hastens into the bed 
chamber, where his wife, his loved 
one, rests in sleep. 

*Tis a shame to waken her, but she 
finds herself clasped in his arms and 
stares in alarm about her at the mass 
of flowers piled upon the bed, then to 
the other purchases and back to the 
new light in her husband’s eyes, a 
light which fades even the traces of 
hunger and fatigue. 

To go to sleep in despair and awaken 
to find yourself blest by everything 
you desire is something that quite 
staggers the patient little wife, but 
when he leans closer and whispers, “T 
have written a poem and sold it while 
vou were asleep,” she gives a glad lit- 
tle cry and with her feeble strength 
clasps him to her. 

Before them a new world has opened 
and as she implores God to bless her 
husband for his love and endeavor, they 
both seem to see a path shining before 
them and the new found happiness 
radiates from them, until the little 
room seems aflood with light. 
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The Raven 


Edgar Allan Poe’s Immortal Poem from Which the 
Foregoing Film was Adapted 


Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and weary 
(Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore— 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 

“*Tis some visitor,” | muttered, “tapping at my chamber door— 
Only this and nothing more.” 


Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December; 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor. 
Eagerly I wished the morrow;—vainly I had sought to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the lost Lenore— 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore— 
Nameless here for evermore. 


And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before; 
So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood repeating 

“'Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door;— 
Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door ;— 

This it is and nothing more.” 


Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating then no longer, 
“Sir,” said I, “or Madam, truly your forgiveness I implore; 

But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came rapping, 
And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber door, 
That I scarce was sure I heard you”—here I opened wide the door; 
Darkness there and nothing more. 


Deep into the darkness peering, long I stood there wondering, fearing, 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream before; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no token, 

And the only word there spoken was the whispered word “Lenore!” 
This | whispered, and an echo murmured back the word “Lenore!” 
Merely this and nothing more. 


Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within me burning, 
Soon again I heard a tapping somewhat louder than before. 
“Surely,” said I, “surely that is something at my window lattice; 
Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery explore— 
l.et my heart be still a moment and this mystery explore ;— 
*Tis the wind and nothing more!” 


Open here | flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and flutter 
In there stepped a stately Raven of the saintly days of yore. 

Not the least obeisance made he; not a minute stopped or stayed he; 
But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber door— 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my chamber door— 
Perched and sat, and nothing more. 


Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 

By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore, 

“Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,” I said, “art sure no craven, 
Ghastly grim and ancient Raven wandering from the Nightly shore— 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s Plutonian shore!” 

Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore.” 


Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning—little relevancy bore; 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 

ver yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber door— 
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Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber door, 
With such name as “Nevermore.” 


But the Raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke only 

That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour. 

Nothing farther then he uttered—not a feather then he fluttered— 

Till I scarcely more than muttered “Other friends have flown before— 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have flown before,” 

Then the bird say “Nevermore.” 


Startled by the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 
“Doubtless,” said I, “what it utters is its only stock and store 
Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful Disaster 
followed fast and followed faster till his songs one burden bore— 


Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore 
Of “Never—nevermore.” 


But the Raven still beguiling all my fancy into smiling, 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird and bust and door 
Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 

Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore— 


What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore 
Meant in croaking “Nevermore.” 


This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom’s core; 
This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease reclining 

On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamplight gloated o’er, 

Sut whose velvet violet lining with the lamplight gloating o’er, 

SHE shall press, ah, nevermore! 


Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from an unseen censer 

Swung by Seraphim whose foot-falls tinkled on the tufted floor. 

“Wretch,” I cried, “Thy God hath lent thee—by these angels he hath 
sent thee 

Respite—respite and nepenthe from thy memories of Lenore: 

Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe and forget this lost Lenore!” 

Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore.” 


“Prophet!” said I, “thing of evil! prophet still, if bird or devil-— 
Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee here ashore, 
Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted— 

On this home by Horror haunted—tell me truly, I implore— 

Is there—Is there balm in Gilead?—tell me—tell me, I implore— 
Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore.” 


“Prophet!” said I, “thing of evil!—prophet still if bird or devil! 

By that Heaven that bends above us—by that God we both adore— 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore— 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore.” 
Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore.” 


“Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!” I shriekedupstarting— 
“Get thee back into the tempest and the Night’s Plutonian shore! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath spoken! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken!—quit the bust above the door! 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my door! 
Quoth the Raven, “Nevermore.” 


And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is dreaming, 

And the lamplight o’er him streaming throws his shadow on the floor; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted—nevermore! 
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The Return of Captain John 


By ERIC EARLE 














OHN STRONG had always been 
the model 


given the young 
men of Safe Haven to follow. Even 


his grandfather, who brought him up 
and indulged him to an extent which 
would have ruined most boys, called 
him “Old Reliable” and trusted him 
iike a man when he was only ten years 
old. Everybody trusted him, Agnes 
Tompkins most of all. Whatever 
John Strong said, she accepted as in- 
evitable, from the time they went, 
hand-in-hand, together to the little 
school which Agnes’ Aunt taught 
around the dining-room table at the 
parsonage. She called him John 
Strong. So did everyone else. He 
was never “Jack,” perhaps because his 
mother, the daughter of the grand- 
father who brought him up, died when 
he was born, ten days after hearing 
that her husband was drowned at sea. 

“She only anchored long enough to 
bring you to port,” sobbed the old 
father, now alone except for the help- 
less infant in his arms. “You'll have 
to be a man and bear it,” and a little 
man was John Strong from that hour. 
Precocious beyond belief, he listened 
gravely, when a child, to the various 
tales of woe poured into his ears; if 
he did not actually assist the sufferer, 
his thoughtful attitude encouraged a 
new point of view and this was help- 
ful. “Captain John” the fishermen 
called him, and when he became a 
man and took charge of the fishing 
fleet, the name was ready-made for 
the occupation. 

Three years he guided the boats to 
the fishing fields and brought them 
back in safety. He was well-to-do, 
for a fisherman. The little house 
where he now lived with his grand- 
father, was enlarged and improved, 
preparatory to the day when Agnes 
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should come to preside over it. Aiter 
the next trip, they were to be married. 
That would be an event to call forth 
the enthusiasm and the sympathy of 
the entire village. As if in anticipa- 
tion of it, the entire village had gath- 
ered to bid Captain John God-speed 
and to wish him a safe return. Sur- 
rounded by the laughing girls who 
would help her occupy the interval 
of waiting in “making ready,” only too 
glad they were of an excuse for be- 
ing in the midst of the excitement and 
bustle—stood Agnes, tall, straight, yet 
supple, flashing eyes and quick color 
telling of sensitiveness and courage, 
but firm lips equally eloquent of en- 
duraace and reserve. John’s last word 
was for her. “God keep you safe, 
sweetheart,’ he whispered. “And 
you!” she answered softly. “We are 
safe in His keeping whatever hap- 
pens!” He pressed her hands in his, 
leaped aboard his boat and the fleet 
were off like a flock of sea-gulls, their 
white wings skimming the waves. 

“Now, girls,’ said Agnes cheerily, 
“if you really want to hem _ those 
sheets and quilt that comfort, follow 
me,’ and she led the troup, chatting 
gaily, to the cottage, where she lived 
alone with her invalid father; for 
Agnes, too, was motherless. Jonas 
Tompkins, resting with closed eyes, on 
the bench before the door, recognized 
her step. He had no other means of 
recognition, kaving lost his eyesight 
within the year. It was the glare of the 
stn on the water, he said, and Agnes, 
ignoring the black bottle hid in the 
cupboard, let him explain his condi- 
tion as he would. 

“Yes, they’re off,” she replied to 
his question. “They couldn’t have a 
better day ; the wind just right and all. 
Is there anything you want? T chall 
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be inside with the girls.” He sat up, 
at this, and would have liked to keep 
them all there, talking to him. Soon 
the kitchen buzzed like a hive of bees; 
bright heads bent over the quilting 
frame or over the snowy linen, fingers 


father—an old fisherman at that—in 
a craft which was not seaworthy. “As 
soon as we can put into port, I’ll see 
what I can do with her,” said John to 
the boy—Peter was only eighteen— 
“and for the present I'll run her my- 
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Captain John’s Farewell. 


flew, and tongues chattered without 
ceasing. 

Favorable winds attended the fleet 
for five days, then a gale came up sud- 
denly out of the northeast and drove 
the boats apart. John had exchanged 
with Peter Ellis who was on his first 
cruise and had been shipped by his 


self.” If any man could have gotten 
service out of her, the fishermen said 
afterwards, it would have been Cap- 
tain John, but even he was powerless 
in this instance. 

After a night of pitchy darkness, 
filled with the noise of the waves, the 
creaking of masts, the whistling of 
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the wind in the cordage, and until 
they drifted apart, shouts of the men 
calling to one another, dawn found 
the fleet scattered far and wide over 
a sea that sobbed like a child spent by 
a fit of anger. Those who hunted all 
that day, found pieces of the boat, 
picked up John’s tarpaulin hat and a 
vay red silk handkerchief which Agnes 
gave him at parting, nothing else, then 
hoisted sail and sorrowfully returned 
to Safe Haven. 


Agnes met them on the shore. From 
the doorway of her cottage she had 
seen the white sails fluttering home. 
They were not due for several days. 
Something had happened! Catching 
her cloak from the nail and pulling the 
hood over her head she ran down the 
hill, in the direction of the sea. 

“The boats are in! The boats are 
in!” she heard the children shout. 
“There goes Agnes Tompkins!” But 
their elders hushed them, “Be still! 
There is something wrong. It is not 
time for the boats to be home.” 

Motionless as a statue stood Agnes 
Tompkins, looking towards the sea. 
The fishermen held a hasty confer- 
ence and the oldest among them ap- 
proached her “I know,” she said 
briefly, “something has happened to 
John.” The fisherman beckoned to 
one of the others who brought the 
cap and the kerchief. 

“Our light has gone out,” mourned 
John’s grandfather, who had _ been 
fending for himself. “Henceforth we 
are in darkness.” Agnes took him 
home and cared for him, along with 
her own father. She called the two 
men her “children” and with serving 
them and taking her share in what 
concerned the neighborhood, found no 
time for mourning. 

* * * 


Meanwhile John Strong’s life hung 
in the balance, watched anxiously by 
the one man in the little village of 
Rocky Port who knew what the 
chances were for his recovery, Dr. 
Matterson. The doctor was himself 
a stray from another world, the world 
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of culture and refinement which he 
had voluntarily abandoned upon the 
death of his young wife, taking with 
him their little daughter, Agatha, then 
a bright, winsome child of three. All 
the village adopted Agatha, as they 
would have been glad to adopt her 
father, but he remained wrapped in 
his cloak of reserve, except when 
some one needed him; then the cloak 
was thrown aside and as Elijah, the 
Prophet, stretched his own warm, liv- 
ing, body over the dead son of the 
widow who fed him her last handful 
of meal,—so Robert Matterson gave 
of his very life when occasion demand- 
ed. 


He was doing this now; spending 
every minute he could spare from his 
other patients at the bed of the man 
who had floated ashore, tied to a raft 
made of pieces of an old boat. The 
man was unconscious when his res- 
cuers reached him. He had only par- 
tially regained consciousness since: 
there was an ugly wound on his head 
“which may affect speech and mem- 
ory,’ mused the doctor. “I shall not 
be at all surprised if you forget who 
you are, my fine fellow,” had mur- 
mured the man of medicine. 


The castaway proved indeed a fine 
fellow, broad-shouldered, deep-chested, 
long limbed, with a massive head 
and strong features. Agatha Matter- 
son thought she had never seen such 
a man. She wondered who he was, 
where he came from, and if he had a 
sweetheart. He was the sort of man 
to be adored by women. While she 
helped her father nurse the sick man 
back to life, she wove a girlish ro- 
mance about him and about—why not 
—herself. 


Slowly his bodily strength came 
back to Captain John, but his brain 
continued to be like that of a little 
child. The doctor named him Paul, 
after his own first-born who had died 
in infancy. The stranger became in- 
deed like a son to him; yet not at all 
like a brother to Agatha. There was 
no mistaking the tender solicitude of 
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the once laughing, mocking Agatha. 
She grew grave, thoughtful, and more 
than once her father found her in 
tears. At last he could endure it no 
longer, but sought out John, walking 
up and down on the cliff, looking out 
on the sea, wrestling with his con- 
sciousness, asking himself over and 
over, who he really was. Whence did 
he come? What were these memories 
that floated like broken clouds around 
him? 

“The time has arrived when you 
must either become one of us—or go 
away,” said the doctor firmly. “We 
love you and want to keep you, but 
we must feel that you are content. 
Let the past go. We have done our 
best to trace it. If your friends saw 
our advertisements in the papers, they 
were certainly indifferent or unkind 
not to answer.” 

The good doctor did not know that 
absolutely no paper came to Safe 
Haven except a religious publication 
taken by the village pastor; that the 
broken pieces of the boat, the float- 
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Agatha and the Captain. 





ing hat and kerchief had been taken 
as indisputable evidence that their 
owner was drowned. “Let the past 
go,” he repeated. “Stay here. Be my 
son.” He paused, hesitated, and fin- 
ally the truth broke from him. “No 
20, go at once, unless—” 

“Unless what?’ demanded the oth- 
er, innocently. 

“Unless you love Agatha,” was the 
response. 

“T? Love that angel of light and 
gladness? I? A _ broken, homeless, 
friendless man.” 


“Not broken, now, the pieces are 
fitting together very fast.” The doc- 
tor smiled, “not homeless, not friend- 
less, while you are with us.—Have 
you ever thought what you would like 
to do?” 


“Fish,” responded John promptly. 
“It may be a boyish instinct, but I am 
growing up over again. you know.” 

So he became a fisherman, sailing 
with the fleet, but always at a distance 
from Safe Haven. He took to the 
work so readily, was so resourceful, so 
ready, and so popular with the men 
that he again became “Captain,” Paul. 

Three years passed. Agatha be- 
came his wife and the mother of his 
child, a gay, bright-eyed, dancing elf, 
Agatha over again, her fond grand- 
father declared. The doctor was hap- 
pier than he had been since his wife 
died, in the quiet content of his daugh- 
ter and the companionship of his 
grandchild. John had occasional fits 
of melancholy, but the sea always 
cured them. “Time for you to set sail 
again, Paul,” his wife would say, and 
off he would go. 

At last, one day, fleeing from his 
mood in a new direction, he sailed 
with his fleet into the harbor of Safe 
Haven. Like one aroused from sleep, 
he looked about him, as he walked up 
the main street of the little village. 
The familiar buildings, the general 
look of things, knocked at the door 
of his consciousness and cried “Let us 
in!” He might have still barred the 
door, but walking straight towards 
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him, a smile on her lips, came Agnes 
Tompkins, unchanged apparently since 
he bade her goodbye five vears be- 
fore. 

With a little cry, she ran to him, 


and flung herself on his breast. 
“John!” she cried, “John!” “Why, 


John, don’t you know me? 
know Agnes?” 

“| have not known anyone except 
iy rescuers for five years,” he said 
slowly, speaking in a thick unnatural 
voice. “Am I John Strong? Who is 
Agnes?” 

“You are undoubtedly our old Cap- 
tain John,” she said gently withdraw- 
ing, for there had been no answering 
pressure of his arms about her, tell- 
ing that he felt what she felt. “I am 
Agnes, Agnes Tompkins, whom you 
once loved.” 

“The woman I love is i.amed 
Agatha,” he said slowly, “And our 
child is named ‘Pauline’ after me.” 

“After vou?” repeated Agnes. 

“Yes, IT am Paul, Paul Matterson, 
adopted son of the man who saved 
me.” 

Should she leave him to believe he 
was indeed no other than an adopted 
son, that he had no other identity? 
All the woman in her cried out against 
this. She drew a chain from her neck 
and laid it, with the locket it bore, in 
his hand. “No, you are John!” she 
cried. “Our old, beloved, Captain 
John. Look, this is the picture you 
had taken for Agnes, five years ago.” 

He looked and saw the man who 
had set out in his pride of youth, sure 
of himself, of his future,—and now— 
nothing was sure. He drew his hand 
across his eves. She saw his look of 
bewilderment and pain, and the de- 


Don’t you 


’ 


sire to claim him, to hold him, fell 
from her and left her the brave, gen- 
erous Agnes who had learned to 
choose the happiness of others in pref- 
erence to her own. 

Then she saw clearly what she must 
do. The man who stood before her 
was not her old lover, he was a new 
man. He had built up a new conscious- 
ness around this other woman and 
their child. What would be the re- 
sult if she,—Agnes—should tear down 
the delicate structure? Would not his 
condition be as pitiable, as when he 
found himself among strangers, bereft 
of identity, of memory, of any prop 
whatever to serve until he could sus- 
tain his own personality? Heaven 
forbid! 

“You must go away at once,” she 
said firmly. “Go back to—to your 
wife and child. Here, take the chain 
and locket to her. Say you found 
them, 'say anything, only \that you 
make it plain to her and to yourself 
that you are in no way bound to any- 
one but her. Go, go quickly before 
you are discovered!” 

Mechanically, he lifted to his lips 
the whistle which hung at his belt and 


called his companions, who were scat- 


tering for a stroll along the shore. 
They came running at the summons 
The boats were launched, the men 
scrambled aboard. Their captain did 
not even lift his eyes to the figure 
standing on the cliff above the shore. 
It was well that he did not, for the 
convulsively clasped hands of his old 
sweetheart, her streaming eves, might 
have deterred him from the course 
she had marked out for him to follow. 

So Captain John sailed away again. 
and this time he did not return. 
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The Burglar’s Reformation 


By Grant Graham 














AROLD GRAVES was more an 

“idle son” of the rich than the son 
of the “idle rich” and yet he meant 
right so far as he saw the light. His 
vision seemed to reach only in the di- 
rection of fashiondom; he saw and 
knew the city and its life from the 
standpoint of a man of riches, and so- 
ciety’s beckon appeared to him as the 
call of mothers with marriageable 
daughters. Young Graves often de- 
cided he would change his course; 
that he would be some one; make a 
mark outside of the realms of banquets 
and cotillions, yet that weakness that 
comes through the tendencies created 
in childhood, fostered in youth and 
ripened in manhood—incapability— 





ner came into his life. She, too, came 
of wealthy parentage, but her environ- 
ments, conditions and learning, her 
rearing, early taught her the mockery 
of the follies and frills that generally 
attend the rich by heritage. 

From her baby days, Myrtle Wisner 
seemed the very soul of beauty and 
activity. She was happy and _ fairly 
radiated happiness. In womanhood, 
she held the love of her friends as she 
inspired the devotion of her family. 
Her suitors were many, but young 
Graves appeared to be the favorite. 
Society countenanced the match, and 
Myrtle’s father seemed delighted at 
the prospect of a closer relationship 


with the Graves family. But society 





rose up at every thought of a change and parent figured without Myrtle 
er determination. Then Myrtle Wis- Wisner. She was not the girl to wed 
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in order to step into a settlement, even 
though she were not endowed with 
money. Sensible, strong, determined 
and willing, reserved to a degree, but 
obliging and helpful was Myrtle Wis- 
ner. She could see the sunshine and 
shadows, the climb to the hill of joy 
and the valley of sorrow; her smile 
grew the sweeter as she looked upward 
for advice from the lingering stars, 
which in their silence seemed to nod 
affirmatively. Oh, that mysterious 
portals might be opened unto her; that 
she could see the pleasure and pain 
and the whole life with him. She 
knew that life and the “fullness there- 
of” lay stretched before her and she 
considered well. Then, like the woman 
she was she decided the great question 
alone, relying upon her masterful judg- 
ment for guidance. 

Iler decision was that she should be 
free for awhile. Harold could wait. 
And she had so much she desired to 
do in the slums. People who had be- 
gun to know and expect her would 
long for her cheer. And then she was 
not yet sure that Harold was just the 
sort of a man she could link to her 
heart, even though Cupid had been kind 
to his suit. Against her father’s wishes, 
Myrtle Wisner wrote Harold a note, 
saying that when he had proven to 
her that he had helped some one in 
the climb of life’s stubbled hill; when 
he had shown that he was a benefit to 
others beside himself and club cronies, 
she would marry him. 

* + * * * * 

Down in the grey dullness of an ill- 
lighted basement, in the quarter which 
was known to house crooks and 
thieves, porch climbers and robbers, 
sat a burglar who was a distinct con- 
trast in make-up, features and lan- 
guage with the fellows who shared his 
companio iship, for stamped upon his 
face was the mark of forcefulness and 
stability, of a hungering after the bet- 
ter things of life. 

Stifling smoke odors filled the dingy 
room as the “dips” and “yeggs” sent 
little curls of blue toward the patched- 


up ceiling as they meditated over the 
plans to be carried out in coming hours. 
Presently, the silence was broken when 
a “pal” slapped the different-looking 
burglar on the back and, grinning into 
his face, said: : 

“Say, pal, what’s th’ matter wid 
yuh? What’s yuh mopin’ ‘bout? 
Watchu hangin’ ’round this dump fer, 
when a feller wid a posy complexion 
like yours could be passin’ the coin 
over the cold slab of a bank counter? 
Why, a feller wid a glibby mout’ piece 
an’ soft hands an’ a stare like the 
fawns over to th’ zoo, like yuh got,: 
could be trimmin’ the wick of some 
rich guy’s lamp until enough ‘cush’ 
was on the green to start a faro deal 
in the Sultan’s harem. Yuh got no 
license ‘round wid us guys, yuh ain’t. 
(;wan outen this ‘nibby cart’ and pile 
your own ‘kale’ while yuh got a chanst. 
Why, ‘cull,’ yuh could steal the milk 
from a baby’s bottle and th’ kid 
wouldn't blab.” 

Guffaws greeted the spokesman’s ex- 
pressed ideas of the man with bowed- 
head, and even he was _ aroused. 
Straightening up, he slowly and in- 
telligently replied: 

“Men, I am here for the same rea- 
son you are here—circumstances. You 
don’t steal and plunder and rob be- 
cause you fancy the thing, because it’s 
a fascination, for the chances are 
many. Not one of us knows when a 
trip to the ‘Tombs’ will be ours or, 
perhaps, death. Perhaps environ- 
ments did not put all of us here. 
Maybe society and conditions were to 
blame. You, individually, know the 
cause. I know mine. But, men, I am 
going on my last ‘job’ tonight. Don’t 
laugh, | mean it. I feel it. It’s true. 
] have been a burglar for years—not 
among you, however—but I shall quit 
tonight. It may be in the ‘quivers’ 
or in the hands of the ‘bulls,’ but quit 
| shall. There is no success in my life 
nor in yours; all burglars’ schemes fail 
sometimes and bitterness is bound to 
come. Good-bye, men, good-bye.” 

In an instant the burglar was gone. 





THE BURGLAR’S 


The group of thieves, thugs and pick- 
pockets keenly felt his words; they 
well knew the feeling and the little 
tapping that comes now and then to 
the dishonest heart. But not a word 
The men filed out into 
the open to be alone with their own 
consciences. 

An hour later, Harold Graves, in his 
own home, received Myrtle Wisner’s 
note. He knew her handwriting, and 
feverishly he tore open the tiny en- 
velope to read :— 

Dear Harold:— 
I have thought well over your proposal 


and I appreciate it. I can only weigh and 
view it with a woman’s instinct. And, 


was spoken. 
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right, she is right; | am nobody but 
Harold Graves; I am no inspiration, no 
guide or help to any one but Harold 
the young man muttered. 
“My money and time are the only two 
things | have. I need a t'lird and a 
fourth—Myrtle and life,” he continued 
as he began to see himself in the mir- 
ror of his own heart. 

afterward, Harold Graves, 
asleep in his chair, was awakened by 
a draft of fresh air. Standing near the 
window was the burglar from the cel- 
lar rendezvous. Graves pondered, and 
the man stood motionless. In the mind 
of the intruder were galloping imagi- 


(jraves,”’ 


Hours 




















‘‘Take a Chair, My Man,” Said Graves. 


while my heart flutters in anticipation of a 
life with you, I have decided to continue 
my slum work for awhile. However, I 
shall consent to be your wife later—when 
you prove to me that you can be unselfish 
and aid others than those within the class 
with whom you walk. Prove to me just 
this and I am yours. Lovingly, 
Myrtle. 
Young Graves grasped the note. be- 
tween his hands and sank into a chair, 
thinking, thinking, thinking. “She is 


nation and fanciful fears of the dreaded 
end, while young Graves’ thoughts 
took him to Myrtle and her admoni- 
tion. Here was the chance, thought 
Graves, to help a fellow man. Per- 
haps he could start with a burglar; 
maybe, in a small way, he could 
show the broader, better way to this 
man who came to rob—and perhaps 
with other intentions. 
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“lake a chair, my man,” said Graves, 
pleasantly. “Do 
the end of your thieving 
career has come?” 
hdent 


The burglar obeyed. 
you know 
spoke Graves, con- 
that the experiment that was 
being evolved in his mind would be a 
success. “Yes, your end has come,” 
‘ontinued Graves as the intruder trem- 
blingly eyed the young man, “for from 
tonight you are going to be a man; 
perhaps you are going to help another 
man. Your face is not that of a 
robber or of a criminal and | am going 
to trust you, | am going to give vou a 
chance. Will you let me?” 

‘Do you mean it?” replied the bur 
rather hoarsly. “If you do; if 
you are not going to ring for the ‘bulls’ 

| beg your pardon, | mean the offi- 


bea 


Re - 
riar, 


~ 


cers—lI shall accept in sincerity. There 
is my hand.” 

[he next day, the burglar was 
missed trom his haunts and his com- 


panions concluded he had “passed’”— 
and had. 
the cellar to mansion, from stealth to 


honesty 


he He had “passed” from 


from a burglar to a man. 
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Harold Graves took a 


interest 


more active 
in his own business, in his 
own welfare and in the man whom he 
brought to the “end.” 
missed from his clubs. He was mak- 
ing two men. He dressed his new 
friend in new clothes and he put money 
in his pockets. 


Graves was 


He gave him work in 
his office and compelled him to handle 
large sums of money—he was trying 
the man, and the man proved worthy 
of the trust. Graves even laid sums of 
money in various places, tempting the 
man, but while obsessed with the crav- 
Only 
on one occasion had the burglar come 
near yielding to the tempter. Graves 
had purposely left a roll of currency 
in his desk at home and suddenly re- 
turning, he found the burglar at the 
door, in the act of leaving. Graves said 
nothing. Words were unnecessary. 
Harold, however, was not aware that 
his tempting roll of bills was then 
resting in the burglar’s pocket, but 
the timely entrance of Graves stood 
between the man’s fall and escape. 
Like a flash of lightning, temptation 


ss? 


ing born of evil, he conquered. 
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Interrupted. 
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went forever from tiie burglar’s mind. 
The money was replaced and he was 
saved. 

Completely convinced that his ex- 
periment with the burglar was a suc- 
cess, Harold took him to call upon 
Myrtle. Graves felt that he would 
gain much inspiration and hope from 
Myrtle and he was frank enough to tell 
the burglar of his plans. Full of con- 
fidence, both were soon on their way 
to the Wisner home. 

Myrtle’s brother, in the meantime, 
was quarreling with his father over 
the question of spending-money. 
Young Wisner was inclined to be just 
the opposite of his lovable sister and at 
times his father dealt rather severely 
with him, especially as to his way- 
ward, spendthrift ways. Young Wis- 
ner needed a certain sum of money 
now for a purpose which he dared not 
reveal—debts of a nature he knew his 
father was decidedly set against. And 
he knew, too, that his father always 
kept a sum of money in his private 
safe at home. When refused for the 
final time by his parent, young Wisner 
decided to steal. It had come to theft. 

“All right, father, if you won’t give 
me the money, I shall do without it,” 
remarked the young man in a careless 
sort of a way. But in his mind he had 
already laid his plans. “Well, I’ am 
glad you take a sensible view for once, 
my son,” replied the elder Wisner as 
a servant announced the presence of 
Harold Graves and a friend. Left alone 
in the room with the safe, young Wis- 
ner was not long in arranging his 
plans for covering up the theft, yet he 
hesitated to make the attempt at rob- 
bing a safe for funds—his father’s least 
of all. 

In an adjoining room, Mr. Wisner 
greeted Harold Graves warmly. He 
was giad to meet his friend. And 
Myrtle, eying the stranger closely, de- 
tected a mysterious air about him, yet 
she felt not the least uneasy. Then 
Harold told of his experiment, explain- 
ing how he came in contact with his 
new friend and of his success. The bur- 





glar corroborated every statement and 
seemed to depict the happiness which 
he felt within his soul. Earnestly and 
minutely, Harold told of his plans, of 
his own awakening to a just sense of 
his own responsibilities and in the last 
analysis, declared he had been paid ten- 
fold in his own heart by the step he 
had taken and the thing he had at- 
tempted had, to his mind, been a suc- 
cess. “And it came through your re- 
fusal, Myrtle, and through your send- 
ing me the note,” explained young 
Graves in closing. 

Wisner stared at the apparently re- 
formed burglar and the man met his 
gaze with a look of steadiness. Myrtle 
grasped Harold’s arm and all waited 
for Wisner’s expression. 

“Harold, your intentions are prob- 
ably sincere, but remember the old say- 
ing ‘once a burglar always a burglar.’ 
I should like to see this man lead the 
better life, but can he? I doubt it, 1 
have little faith in the ultimate success 
of your experiment. And with all due 
regard to your new-found friend, | 
frankly confess my belief that he won't 
stick. Were he used to society as, for 
instance, my own son, or had he been 
reared in other ways than those which 
evidently led him to his life of stealth, 
I should, of course, have more faith 
in him.” 

“And I differ from you, father,” said 
his daughter, speaking up in defense 
of the man and Harold. “This is the 
sort of man who can be a better one 
by the helping hand of those who, in 
society, will put out a hand to the less 
fortunate. And you and I know, father, 
there are certain men even among the 
city’s elite that cannot be trusted, even 
as this man has been trusted. I be- 
lieve in the experiment; I : ‘all pray 
for its ultimate success.” 

“For your sake, for Harold’s and 
that of the man himself, I hope you 
are right, daughter,” kindly replied her 
father. “There’s my hand, my man, 
for success, but remember, I doubt you. 
I’m frank, am I not? Will you have a 
cigar with me and tell me some of your 
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past, it must be interesting? We'll 
go into the library. | think my daugh- 
ter has something of importance to im- 
part to Mr. Graves and they should be 
left alone for the present. 

in the library, young Wisner had 
concluded to rob the safe, there was 
no other way ; he must have the money. 
But the entrance of his father and 
[larold’s new friend spoiled his plans, 
although in a few minutes he would 
have secured the money and vanished 
irom the house. The son immediately 
left the room in disgust, angry at him- 
self because his nerve had failed him 
on the first his father 


chance when 
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declared to himself, they would still 
tind him true. Walking to the window 
overlooking the street, he unconscious- 
ly hid behind the magnificent curtains 
and gazed at the avenue traffic as it 
passed by. ‘The stillness of the room 
was broken by the soft footfall of 
some one entering and thinking his 
host had returned, the man in the win- 
dow turned only to gaze upon some 
one bending down in front of an open 
In an instant, the burglar was 
satisfied it was not Mr. Wisner. But 
he said nothing. Presently, the figure 
at the safe arose and in his trembling 
fingers he held a roll of currency. A 


safe. 
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The Burglar Intercedes for the Son. 


had gone to join the visitors. In the 
library, Mr. Wisner was disappointed 
in finding no cigars and excusing him- 
self, he departed, informing his visitor 
that he would return in a moment with 
some rich Havanas. 

The burglar made himself complete- 
ly at home, but was restless. He won- 
dered and debated in his own mind 
whether, being left alone, he was being 
put to another test. If he was, he 


thief, maybe one of my old pals, 
thought the man at the window. Step- 
ping from behind the curtains, he con- 
fronted the son of his host. In amaze- 
ment, young Wisner stared at the man 
who had so suddenly appea’ 2d—and a 
stranger, too. “Who are you? What 
are you doing here?” breathlessly whis- 
pered the young thief. “I am a guest 
here,” calmly replied the reformed bur- 
glar. “Who are you? Speak up, I 








ia 
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know your kind. I have been in your 
tracks for years, and | know you are 
‘in bad.’ Maybe | can help you. Give 
me that money, I hear some one com- 
ing ; hide behind those curtains and I’ll 
return the money to the safe and say 
nothing.” 

Suiting the action to the word, the 
reformed burglar pushed the young 
man into the hiding place and crossed 
to the safe, stooping to replace the 
stolen currency, when the elder Wis- 
ner entered. 

“So, my suspicions, my conjectures 
were correct! You have not re- 
formed!” emphatically exclaimed Mr. 
Wisner, somewhat excited. “Don’t of- 
fer any explanations, they are unnec- 
essary. Your actions expose you. You 
have always been a thief and always 
will be. Just wait a moment, I shall 
unmask you to your benefactor. 
Myrtle, come here at once. Harold, 
too, hurry.” 

Hastily entering at the summons of 
the older Wisner, Myrtle and her lover 
were astounded to see the reformed 
burglar standing near the safe, with a 
roll of bills in his trembling hands, 
while the girl’s father paced up and 
down the velveted floor in a rage. 
“There’s proof of my doubts!” he 
shouted. ‘There stands your reformed 
burglar, pickpocket, thief and perhaps 
murderer. And you, Harold, bring him 
into my house and have him meet my 
daughter, knowing him to be a robber. 
Your experiment is a miserable failure. 
Pooh, on your ideas of reclaiming a 
man when he is in the last depths! You 
can’t do it. It can’t. be done! I’ve 
seen life and I know life. You are 
deluded by this man. I shall call the 
officers. Your dream is over, for this 
man has only been working on your 
sympathies.” 

Myrtle drew near to Harold’s side 
and looked into his eyes in an appeal 
for defense, but none came. Then she 
turned her eyes from the burglar to 
her father, waiting for the inevitable, 
for she believed her father would call 
the police in spite of protests. She 


determined to speak, but before she 
could do so, the curtains parted and 
young Wisner staggered out, a look of 
disgrace and of pity pictured on his 
twitching face. 

“Father, I stole the money, not this 
man! He was saving me from my own 
dishonesty. And he would shield me, 
He was replacing the money I took 
from the safe, that’s it in his hands, 
but he’s not guilty; I am.” 

Torn wit!. the confession of his son, 
the boy’s father was unable to speak 
for a moment. Then brokenly, he 
said: 

“What | should wish in punishment 
for this man, believing him to be the 
guilty one, | desire for my own son. 
You, my son, are worse than the rob- 
ber of the streets, for you live and steal 
under the roof that protects you. As 
| would call the police for any other 
robber, | would call them for you.” 

No one spoke in response; the boy’s 
sobs broke the silence. ‘aking the 
money from the reformed man’s hands, 
Mr. Wisner started to call the offi- 
cers over the telephone, when the man 
helped by Harold took him by the 
shoulder and declared he should not. 
Wisner hesitated and listened as the 
reformed burglar pleaded. 

“You don’t know what temptation 
is; you don’t know what the demands 
were that would make your own son 
stoop to rob. Give him a chance as 
1 have been given. When I was but 
a lad, the police hoped that I would 
soon grow into manhood so they could 
send me to the ‘pen,’ so mischievous 
was | declared to be. And when | 
grew into manhood I fell and I fell 
often. | have robbed, robbed for 
years. But while I have stolen, my 
fingers have been clear of the crimson 
stain. And I have stolen for the last 
time. That’s my story, so give your 
son another chance. 

All waited the effect of the reformed 
man’s few words. The boy’s father 
relented. “I will give him a chance; I 
will forgive him.” 

The father took the boy’s hand and 
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tenderly leading him out of the room, 
was heard to say: “My boy, it’s going 
to be different hereafter, quite differ- 
ent.” And the boy laid his head on his 
father’s shoulder and sobbed out his 
repentance. 

The burglar’s reformation was real, 
his past was gone and he realized, as 
he gazed at his benefactor and the girl, 


that they should be alone in their 
happiness. So he left them, waiting 
for the word he knew would follow. 

Tears came into Myrtle’s eyes as 
she swayed into Harold’s arms, for she 
knew that while the burglar had con- 
quered temptation, Harold had saved 
three men—himself, the burglar and 
her brother-—and she was happy. 





thrown on the screen. 





Is Yawning Catching ? 


In the scene in the witch’s cave in the Solax film, “The Witch’s Neck- 
lace,” there stands a little yawning god, around whose neck are hung the 
mysterious and consecrated jewels with which the story deals. 
section of the completed film a huge enlargement of the little god is 
The production was recently shown to an as- 
semblage of exacting people who seemed much impressed, and it was noted 
that when the enlarged figure of the little god was on the screen all of the 
assemblage found occasion to yawn. 
reel might feature a yawning contest and give a prize to the one who 
yawns the longest, the loudest or opens his mouth the widest. 


In one 


Exhibitors who are booked for this 














Pictures in the Home 


Edison has done it again, says the Chicago Tribune. This time it is the 
biggest step that has been taken in a long time in the motion picture march. 
The home kinetoscope has just been exhibited for the first time by the manu- 
facturer, and opens up a new field for the film play and travelogue—the home 
machine with the circulating library of films. 

The new pocket size projector and its film are said to be fully up to the 
standard of efficiency required by the theater equipment. 
small that eighty feet of it contain the same number of pictures as an ordi- 
nary 1,000 foot film. There are 210 pictures on each foot of film, and these 
are arranged in three rows, with the sprocket holes between them. When 
the eighty feet have been run through, the operator is warned in time to switch 
to the second or the third row, so that the picture goes on without a break. 

The cost of running the parlor picture machine is only one-fifth that of 
a regulation one, and an ordinary electric light connection furnishes “juice” 
enough. The little machine is only 10) feet high, 17 inches long, and 6 inches 
wide, and, packed in its case, weighs 20 pounds. 

To guard against danger, the films are absolutely uninflammable. Oper- 
ation is said to be so simple everything can be learned in half an hour. 


The new film is so 
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Che Photoplay Brama 


By O. A. MILLER 


Some folks may dote on vaudeville or tragedy and such, 

And some may choose Grand Opera for which they’re paying much; 
Perhaps they like farce-comedy or the circus, with its glare: 
For most of us the Photoplay has charms beyond compare. 


We love to watch our heroes reaping merited reward 

And note the photo-villains get their “trimmings” good and hard; 
We view with veneration our favorite heroine 

And vow with all our ardor she eclipses any queen. 


We throw her unseen kisses, though she’s another’s bride, 

For we know her sturdy “hubby” won't stop to tan our hide. 
And when we’re well acquainted we follow her unseen, 

Just once again to meet her upon some other screen. 


There are “laughs” in photo-comedy that kill the chilling “blues” ; 
And scientific knowledge for the student, if you choose; 

We're taught the love of country and the mighty force of Truth; 
To respect the old and feeble and the tenderness of youth. 


We can see the romping red-men—hardy children of the sod; 
Learning lessons, which will bring us ever nearer to our God. 
There is joy and truth and pathos in the drama of the screen 
Which move the heart as surely as the best plays ever seen. 


So what’s the use of chasing ticket-scalpers with our “bills” 

When a modest little “nickel” brings us all those selfsame thrills; 
When an hour in contemplation at a first-class photoplay 

Brings surcease from toil and worry at the closing of the day. 


There is solace in a “Solax,” chic and spice in an “Eclaire” ; 
And I dote on the “Majestic” or a “Rex” without compare. 
Everybody loves “Thanhauser,” or a clever “Powers” reel; 
An “American” is classy, a “Republic” nonpareil. 


So we keep our hearts aflutter and our lives seem doubly sweet, 
Whether we abide in mansions or are children of the street. 

Fun and smiles and education greet us all upon the screen, 

In the play of Moving Pictures where the plays of Life are seen. 
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The Averted Step 


By EDNA FRANCIS 

















RETTY NELLIE WINSTON, 
employed in the big garment fac- 
tory of the Nufangle Suit Co., 
so nervous she could _hard- 
thread the needle as she bent 
the machine upon which 
ground out her daily living. 
Usually the little lady was cheerful 
and gay as she skillfully stitched the 
garments turned over to her by the 
forelady, and most of the day she soft- 
ly hummed to herself while she 
worked, but today Nellie bent over 
her machine, a rosy spot in either 
cheek and a peculiar sparkle in her 
eves. She rarely glanced up from 
her work even when Mrs. James, the 
forelady, approached her with more 
garments, which she said must be fin- 
ished before closing time. 


was 
ly 
over 
she 


Nellie scarcely heard her, so intent 
was she in fighting out the problem 
which confronted her. Rosy dreams 
of luxury, happiness and a magnificent 
home, with servants, autos, nights at 
the Opera and other pleasures were 
flitting through Nellie’s head, and for 
her that afternoon the whirring ma- 
chine in front of her became a panting 
auto, eager to be off on a long jour- 
ney, the garments upon which she 
worked were costly silk frocks which 
she was preparing for her own ward- 
robe, while the noise and confusion 
of the big workroom with its hundreds 
of busy girls was dimmed entirely be- 
fore the dream fancies which filled 
Nellie’s mind. 

No wonder the little seamstress was 
building castles in the air and dream- 
ing over her work for many a proud- 
er girl than Nellie would have felt 
honored by the proposal which had 
heen so unexpectedly made to the lit- 
tle factory girl during the noon lunch- 
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hour. James Willis, the wealthy presi- 
dent of the Nufangle Garment Co. had 
asked Nellie Winston to marry him. 
The dainty little seamstress had been 
so stunned and surprised at the un- 
expected proposal that she could only 
blush, stammer out her astonishment 
and ask for time in which to think 
over so serious a matter. To think 
that her employer loved her—that 
he had chosen her from among 
the scores of pretty girls who worked 
in his huge factory—Nellie felt this 
to be a_ great honor which had 
been offered her, and while’ she 
was not in love with anyone at all, 
she had the feeling that the oppor- 
tunity for such a wealthy marriage 
as this was one not to be thrown care- 
lessly aside, although she was sen- 
sible enough to ask for time in which 
to consider the matter from all sides. 


Though she knew her days of toil 
and struggle would be over, provided 
she said “Yes” in answer to the plea 
of her employer, she knew that if real 
love was not included in the bargain 
her life would be hopelessly muddled 
and unhappy. All the wealth of James 
Willis could not atone for long years 
of unhappiness, provided they found 
themselves uncongenial after mar- 
riage. Before taking this step—like 
a blind leap in the dark—she must 
study herself and her employer and 
believe implicitly that real happiness 
and love would be her lot should she 
become Mrs. Willis. 

At length Nellie’s dreams were 
brought to an end by the ringing of 
the big gong in the workroom, which 
announced that the day’s work was 
finished. The girls hastily donned 
their wraps and started for home. As 
Nellie emerged from the factory with 
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the other workers and passed through 
the crowded shopping district, on her 
way to the car that was to bear her 
homeward, she gazed at the stunning 
gowns displayed in the shop windows 
and cast envious eyes upon the hand- 
somely dressed women of wealth 
whom she saw passing her on the 
walk or spinning by in dazzling motor- 
cars. 

“T have only to say ‘Yes,’” thought 
Nellie,” and gowns such as these can 
be mine. I can have all the little toilet 
necessities, all the dainty, feminine 
creations so dear to the heart of wo- 
man by speaking just that little word,” 
and all unknown to herself: she made 
her decision at that moment—her an- 
swer would be “Yes.” 

* * * 

A year passed by tollowing Nel- 
lie’s eventful decision. The little gar- 
ment worker became the lady of fash- 
ion and wealth. Ever tasteful in her 
choice of clothing, as Mrs. Willis she 
had a far better opportunity to choose 
and select the most becoming things. 
Not a woman of the social set in which 
she moved excelled the pretty Mrs. 
Willis in the matter of dress or taste. 
Her life in the new sphere, which had 
so suddenly opened out before her, 
was ideally happy in many ways. The 
president of the Nufangle Garment 
Co., took delight in seeing his wife the 
best dressed woman in her set; he 
fairly loaded her down with jewels, 
flowers, bon bons and gave her an un- 
limited amount of money to spend as 
she chose, but though a vear had 
passed since the words were spoken 
which made them man and wife, 
James Willis seemed no nearer her 
ideal of a lover than he had the day 
before he proposed. 


Following a_ brief honeymoon, 
spent in cruising in Southern seas, 
Willis and his wife came back to the 
big city mansion and Mr. Willis 
plunged more deeply into business 
than before. He spent longer hours 
at the factory and his wife was left 
to amuse herself as best she might. 





For a time Nellie was supremely hap- 
py, fairly reveling in shopping excur- 
sions, frequent attendance at matinees, 
and in other pleasures which before 
she had been too poor to enjoy. But, 
gradually, these things began to pall 
on her and the absence of her husband 
from his home became a serious an- 
noyance to her. He was not in any 
sense the fond and devoted lover she 
had hoped and expected her husband 
to be. While not silly or sentimental, 
Nellie longed to be petted and cud- 
dled. Though her husband gave her 
everything that she expressed the 
wish for, he never joined her in attend- 
ance at the theatre and rarely could 
be found in his own library until a 
late hour—his explanation always be- 
ing that press of business kept him 
at his desk. 

Nellie, on the other hand, loved gay 
companions and was at her best when 
surrounded by a crowd of young peo- 
ple. Finding that her husband was 
too much occupied with affairs down- 
town to devote his time to her, Mrs. 
Willis came gradually to rely for com- 
panionship on several of the vounver 
women of the social set in which she 
moved and found happiness in that 
manner. 

One day, while at the home of a 
friend, Mrs. Willis had noted on the 
mantlepiece a photograph of a dark- 
haired, striking-looking young man 
and learned in answer to an inquiry 
that the original of the photograph 
was a particular friend of the family 
and a frequent caller at the house. 


“How odd that you should speak of 
him,” remarked her hostess. “He’s 
often questioned me about you. It 
seems that he saw you riding in the 
park and was particularly taken with 
your skillful handling of your saddle- 
horse. His name is Frank Black and 
you can consider his interest in your 
horsemanship quite a compliment for 
he’s an expert himself.” 

“I’m sure I’d like to meet him,” re- 
sponded Nellie, “particularly, since I 
have learned of his interest in horses, 
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| have so often longed for company 
on my drives and yet almost none of 
my friends have saddle horses or care 
anything for that sort of sport.” 
“You'll find yourselves congenial 
spirits all right,” answered her host- 
ess, “for Frank dearly loves horses 
and gay chatter. Naturally gay him- 
self, he enjoys gaiety in others and 
always is the life of any party of which 
he is a member. But just look there” 
went on Nellie’s friend, pointing 
out the window,—“I do believe that’s 
Frank coming now and as he knows 
scarcely anyone in this neighborhood, 
except ourselves, he must be coming 


here. You'll have a chance to meet 
him.” 
But a few moments later Frank 


slack was announced by a servant 
and within a half-hour the dashing 
subject of the photograph and Mrs. 
Willis had met and were enjoying a 
jolly chat over their favorite sport. 
ach found much to admire in the 
other. They had scores of mutual 
friends and before parting from her 
new-found friend Mrs. Willis had ar- 
ranged to drive with him in the park 
the latter part of the week. 

[lardly had Nellie reached her home 
when the phone rang and upon tak- 
ing down the receiver she heard the 
voice of her husband saying, “Hello 
Nell, that you?—Awfully sorry, but 
the factory 
tonight—probably 
home till late. 


business at detains me 


shan’t be 
Don’t wait for me” and 
with that the receiver at the other end 
of the line was hung up. 


again 


Mrs. Willis turned away from the 
phone with a sigh—but then she was 
getting used to that sort of messages 
for, lately, they had been getting more 
and more frequent. Tonight her dis- 
appointment was unusually keen, 
however, for she and Mr. Willis. had 
planned on going out together and 
now the plan was upset. 

\Vith another little sigh, Nellie sank 
down into one of the deep-cushioned 
library chairs and, as she did so, dis- 
covered for the first time that she 
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had carried Black’s picture with her 
from the home of her friend. It had 
been in her hand when Black himself 
was discovered approaching and in the 
flutter of getting ready to meet him 
she had, unthinkingly,- pushed the 
photo into her muff. 

Gazing at the photograph she held 
in her hand and leaning comfortably 
back against the soft cushions, Mrs. 
Willis found herself getting drowsy. 
Her head drooped lower and lower 
and before many minutes had passed 
her even and regular breathing be- 
tokened sleep. 

The dream god hovered closer, and 
before long Nellie was surprised to 
see before her a handsome stranger, 
dark-haired and striking-looking. The 
longer she gazed at him the more she 
became certain the face before her was 
not that of a stranger, after all, but 
that of someone whom she had seen 
before. While she hurriedly tried to 


fix the identity of this visitor it sud- 
denly flashed across her mind that the 
face did not recall the image 


of any 








Black Appears to Nellie. 
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human friend, but resembled the con- 
ventional idea of his Satanic majesty 
—the Devil. As she looked closer to 
confirm her surmise the face seemed to 
change and she now clearly recog- 
nized the man before her as Frank 
Black, the young man whom she had 
met at the home of her friend but a 
few hours before. 


“T called to see if you wouldn’t en- 
joy a jolly dinner with me downtown,” 
murmured Black as he bent over Mrs. 
Willis’ hand in greeting her. “I dis- 
covered you were alone this evening 
as Mr. Willis was kept at the factory 
by an important business deal. Think 
how jolly and care free we two can 
be, amid the lights and music. Willis 
won't care—he’s too wrapped up in 
his own affairs and it’s a shame that 
so charming a woman as_ yourself 
should be left to spend her evenings 
alone, when I’m dying for company 
and you are longing for jollity and 
mirth. Come on with me, there’s no 
harm in it.” 

Seemingly bewitched by the argu- 
ment of her caller, Mrs. Willis found 
herself yielding to his entreaties and 
almost before she realized how it had 
happened she found herself seated in 
a taxi, whirled downtown and enter- 
ing one of the gayest of the big cafes. 
tempting dinner, and before the last 
course was reached she had consent- 
ed to accompany him to a_ nearby 
playhouse, where a musical comedy 
of the liveliest sort was the featured 
attraction. 


The theatre over, Black and Mrs. _ 


Willis again adjourned to a cafe and 
partook of an elaborate after-theatre 
supper. Long after midnight their 
cab drew up before the big mansion 
of the Willis’ and the two found them- 
selves again in the library, from which 
they had departed eatlier in the eve- 
ning. 

Mrs. Willis felt embarrassed by the 
presence of this man in her home at 
so late an hour and yet scarcely knew 





how to get rid of him. Perhaps a 
trifle under the influence of the cham- 
pagne, of which he had ordered a gen- 
erous quantity at supper, Black 
switched the conversation into purely 
personal lines and began to compli- 
ment his hostess on her beauty and 
cleverness. After paying her compli- 
ments of the broadest sort, he grew 
enthusiastic and assumed the air of 
a lover, pouring out empassioned 
speeches and declaring boldly that he 
“loved her” and loved her alone. 

Losing his head completely, at last, 
he vowed he’d have a kiss from her 
rosy lips ere he departed and spring- 
ing forward he seized Mrs. Willis in 
his arms, despite her efforts to avoid 
him. Just as he crushed her to his 
breast the curtains at his back parted 
and in the doorway stood James Wil- 
lis—the husband. 


For one instant the newcomer 
paused, dumbfounded by the sight 
which met his eyes, and the next in- 
stant he darted forward, released his 
wife from the grasp of Black, who was 
unknown to him, and then hastily 
pulling open a drawer in the big li- 
brary table he seized a small revolv- 
er, which lay within, and pointing it 
at the intruder pulled the trigger. 

As the smoke slowly cleared away 
and the husband and wife stood pant- 
ing, side by side, looking toward the 
figure of Black the image of the latter 
took shape through the powder smoke 
and they suddenly recognized again 
the figure of the Devil—this time with 
a hideous grin on his face—a grin that 
seemed to mock them both. 

With a scream Mrs. Willis awoke— 
the revolver shot she imagined she 
had heard was the slamming of the 
outer door as her husband returned 
from his office. She found herself still 
seated in the deep-cushioned library 
chair, the photograph of Frank Black 
still clutched in her fingers, and look- 
ing across toward the tall clock, that 
stood in the hallway, she saw it was 
long past eleven—then for the first 
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time, she fully realized that she had 
heen asleep and that her escapade with 
the handsome Black had been only a 
horrible dream after all. 

With a long happy sigh of relief Mrs. 
Willis tore the photograph to tiny bits 
and turned toward the doorway, just 
in time to welcome her husband as 
he entered. Tossing his coat across 
« nearby chair, Willis took his little 
wife in his arms and after kissing her 


laughed, “Waiting up for me, were 
you, little woman? How thoughtful of 
you! But there, that sort of thing 
won’t be necessary any longer, for to- 
night I’ve just closed the biggest deal 
of my life. Made a clear ten thousand 
on it too and now we'll take that trip 
abroad that we’ve so often spoken of. 
I need a rest and a change and I guess 
a little visit to the Paris shops will be 
a treat for you, eh, little woman?” 
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Scene from Chopin Release. 
An Italian Romance. 
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‘THE Gaumont company, of Paris 

and Flushing, New York, which 
left the ranks of the Licensed makers 
for the Independent, expects to begin 
the making of pictures in America 
about the middle of August. 





The Reliance Film company has 
taken the initiative in the better pay- 
ment for scenarios and announces it 
will make a minimum of $25 on accep- 
table scripts and will pay as high as 
$75 for a really “worth while” story. 
The company desires first reading and 
will give prompt response. 

The American Film Manufacturing 
company has begun an advertising 
campaign in twenty-eight states by 
placing “Flying A” stories before the 
readers of sixty-five daily papers. In 
the neighborhood of 7,000,000 persons 
will be reached by the enterprising 
American. 





Those film manufacturers, who be- 
lieve that the exhibitor is not keen to 
notice little touches that add to the 
beauty of a picture, would have been 
agreeably surprised at the quantity of 
mail received by the American Film 








Manufacturing Co. since the release of 
its picture, “From the Four Hundred 
To The Herd,” on March 4. Many of 
these scenes were staged in and around 
the grounds and gardens of the famous 
million-dollar hostelry, “The Hotel Del 
Coronado,” at San Diego, California. 
No manufacturer could have produced 
such striking settings in a studio. For 
those who fancied the big range with 
its moving cattle, the picture swung 
to the ranch of the historian, Bancroft. 
whose Western range is considered one 
of the finest in the country. “The 
Maid and The Man,” released April 1, 
contained interiors of the same hotel. 





The Reliance company announce 
that hereafter all scenario writers 
whose plots are accepted by that firm 
will be given credit for their work 
when the film is produced. Several 
other companies have given credit 
where the author’s name is well known 
but the Reliance company expect to 


have the author’s name appear on every 
film. 





Hal Reid, the famous author of “Hu- 
man Hearts,” which has toured the 
United States for many years, and who 
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more recently has been a scenario editor 
and producer for the Vitagraph com- 
pany has within the past few weeks 
joined the Reliance forces and will act 
as producer. 





The moving picture men have re- 
ceived not a little encouragement dur- 
ing the past few weeks by the changed 
attitude of many of the so called “re- 
formers” who in the past have never 
overlooked a chance to “knock” the 
pictures and the places in which they 
are exhibited. Recently, however, mo- 
tion pictures were highly endorsed by 
the Mother’s Congress in session at St. 
Louis, Mo., and the proposed ordinance 
of the city of Chicago to prohibit chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age from 
attending picture theatres unaccom- 
panied by parents or guardians, was 
defeated by a big vote. The council- 
men could readily see that should the 
ordinance be passed the poor of the 
city would be deprived of their chief 
place of amusement and education, 
that nearly 3,000 employes would be 
forced out of work by the resultant 
closing of the outlying theatres which 
would inevitably follow the passage of 
the ordinance, and above all that the 
closing of the picture theatres would 
mean an increase of delinquency 
among children who would thus be 
thrown upon the streets. 





This thing of being the leading man 
in a “eanned” melodrama is not per- 
haps all that its cracked up to be 
at least so thinks Darwin Karr of the 
Solax company who has been badly 
used up of late by the capricious and 
whimsical Gods of Thespia. Here’s 
what the Solax press agent says about 
Darwin’s recent tribulations: “In the 
big series of spectacular melodramas, 
of which “The Detective’s Dog’ and 
“The Sewer’ are only the eye-openers, 
Darwin Karr is ‘it’ and being ‘it’ Dar- 
win’s classic features have irreverently 
been spattered with mud and the grace 
of his carriage has been ingraciously 
burdened with squeaking mice and in- 





exorable cable ropes. Indeed the mar- 
tyred Darwin will be deserving of a 
monument so that his heirs—he hasn't 
any at present, but the prospects are 
good— may point with pride to their 
brave progenitor, who defied the tor- 
tures of the chamber of horrors, the 
jig-saw and the sewer rats. Yes, Dar- 
win Karr has experienced the pleasure 
of being roped to a movable slab, with 
an automatic attachment, regulated by 
a time-clock which sent the slab by 
degrees toward a big circular saw. 
Darwin looked with ‘terror’ into the 
teeth of this terrifying saw and waited 
with patience for the brave dog to 
come to his rescue. Darwin has also 
experienced the comfort of being 
hoisted and lowered by a pulley ar- 
rangement, up and down through a 
trap-door, like a bag of oats or hay. 
The company rehearsed the scene for 
half an hour and Karr remained tied 
up in a bundle all that time. Only once 
did he protest. And that time the 
tight ropes stopped the blood circula- 
tion. Yes, it’s pretty tough on a lead- 
ing man in a melodrama aggregation.” 





Considerable complaint is made by 
photoplay writers because their work 
gets by the editor and is turned down 
hy the director. The director is the 
“man behind” the editor in this case; 
he knows what will go, he knows the 
possibilities and the limits of camera 
and performer. What a_ spectacle 
would be seen were the editor or the 
author to take the director’s place. A 
draftsman can lay out the plans for 
the building, but it takes the contractor 
to erect it. The director is a much- 
maligned man. If the author and edi- 
tor could join hands and produce the 
ideas as expressed by the author, the 
director would be unnecessary, but 
they can not do it. The director will be 
more appreciated and better under- 
stood when the writer sits down, 
thinks over the plot. declares he can 
put his play on right and then gets up 
and forgets everything but the sce- 
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nario and leaves the staging of it to 
the director. For the director knows 
how and the author only thinks he 
does. 





More and more is the educational 
value of moving-pictures being appre- 
ciated. Hunting trips, relief expedi- 
tions, scientific researches, gala-day af- 
fairs, noted meetings and ceremonies, 
receptions, historical reproductions 
of famous battles, floods, catastro- 
phies and parades are all depicted in 
life-like manner. Whether an affair 
in the Far East or an Indian dance in 


the Far West, the camera man is there 
and the patrons of theatres, school 
children and even church people wel- 
come into their midst flashes of near- 
reality in moving-pictures. One may 
read of an historical event, but the de- 
tails do not linger long on the mind. 
But if one sees the affair produced 
in a life-like manner upon the screen, 
it is stamped indelibly upon the mem- 
ory. And most productions as made 
today are as true and near to the real 
occurrences as it is possible for man to 
make them. This fact gives them much 
significance. 














Trick Pictures 


Just a Brief Description of How Clever Directors Make The 
Apparently Impossible a Reality 














FILM which created a sensation 
when it appeared was “The Au- 
tomobile Accident.” A workman who 
has imbibed not wisely but too well, 
is homeward bound, and describes gro- 
tesque geometrical patterns as he ad- 
vances along the thoroughfare. Pres- 
ently, he is smitten with a desire to 
sleep and lies down in the middle of 
the road. Along comes a taxi-cab and 
runs over him, cutting off his two legs. 
The cab stops, out steps a physician, 
who was a passenger, picks up the dis- 
membered limbs, replaces them in po- 
sition, slaps the workman on the back 
and the latter proceeds on his way as 
though nothing had happened. 

The requirements for this calamity 
were few. They consisted of actors 
to take part of the workman, the driver 
and the doctor. A legless cripple was 
a fourth member of the force and by 
far the most important. The chief 
difficulty was to find a legless cripple 
who would act in a photoplay. The 
leading actor, dressed like a workman, 
ambled drunkenly down the road and 
finally fell asleep. While he lay in the 
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roadway the taxicab approached as 
though te run across his legs, but 
stopped just before the wheels passed 
over him. At this point the camera 
was stopped, the legless cripple took 
the place of the actor in the roadway, 
artificial legs being placed against the 
stumps of his own limbs, the cab was 
backed up a short distance and then 
the camera started working again. The 
cab this time approached at greater 
speed, passed over the artificial legs, 
knocking them to one side. The cab 
then stopped, the doctor got out, picked 
up the legs and approaching the crip- 
ple, adjusted the legs in their former 
position. Here the camera was stopped 
again. The actor replaced the cripple 
and the film was once more started 
through the camera as the doctor shook 
hands with the actor and assisted him 
to his feet. The actor walked quickly 
away and the doctor re-entered the 
taxi, thus completing the illusion. 

NOTE: The above is one of a num- 
ber of interesting tricks fully described 
in Frederick A. Talbot’s recent book 
“Motion Pictures” described on page 
ninety-five, 
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The Myth of Jamasha Pass 


(American) 


‘Round camp-fires in the gloomy 
depths of the Sierras, superstitious old 
men were wont to tell of the mystical 
maid who lived in the Pass of Jamasha. 
With voices always lowered and a look 
of mysterious awe, the denizens of the 
Sierras told of the agonies that always 
followed those unfortunate enough to 
seek out the elusive maid. 
miners, an old veteran 
who had hunted the veins of a dozen 
and two younger men, 
camped one night in the pass of Ja- 
masha. When the supper had been 
cleared away, pipes were drawn and 
the old miner told the time-honored 
tale of the Mystical Maid of Jamasha. 
the young men laughed. The old 
miner rollec up his blanket, shaking 
his hoary head and refused to spend 
the night in the haunted pass. 

Dick Whiting was awakened by a 
falling stone. Gazing up the mountain 
side he beheld a beautiful girl, arrayed 
in tattered garments, waving her arms 


‘Three one 


bonanzas, 


to him from a lofty rocky pinnacle. 
With eyes fastened on the phantom, 
he rose and followed her up the path, 
preceding, mocking, beckoning. 
tle met her at a tree, reached out his 
arms for her when, suddenly to his 
terror, she vanished into the air. 

Jim Billings was awakened by a soft 
pressure on his arm. Suddenly 
aroused, he stared with mingled awe 
and fear at the spectacle of a beautiful 
woman close beside him. She rose and 
he followed her rapidly up the moun- 
tain. Here they met, Dick gazing 


she 
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blankly about him, but the phantom 
had disappeared. ‘The men _ parted, 


saying to each other that they would 
no longer seek this elusive shadow. 
But hardly had they parted when both 














The Maid. 


retraced their steps, hoping once more 
to see the vision. Dick found her, sat 
beside her on a great rock looking into 
her eyes. Jim saw him there and they 
grappled, Dick falling down the moun- 
tain side to destruction. 

Appalled, with a nameless fear in 
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his heart, Jim looked about him. There 
she stood, beckoning, waving him to 
her. He followed, hurried after her 
over mountain and ravine until he had 
lallen, dying, by a silver stream that 


trickled through the rock. Looking 
up he saw her, this elusive shadow, 
smiling at him, beckoning, nodding 
welcome, waving him to her, until his 
face fell forward on the rock. 


The Baby’s Shoes 


(Republic) 


Frank Fenton and wife, a young 
married couple, are mourning the 
death of their first born. Frank be- 
comes melancholy and tries to drown 
his sorrow in drink, neglecting wife 
and home until the young wife can 
endure it no longer and seeks relief in 
the divorce courts. 

A few years later the former Mrs. 
Fenton becomes the wife of William 
Brown, a wealthy broker who lives in 
a fine mansion in a select part of the 
city. Frank Fenton, who has gone 
from bad to worse, now becomes a 
burglar and “fate plays with him” in 
sending him to loot the home of his 
former wife. Frank gets away with 
the plunder and when safe in his rook- 
ery looks over his haul. In a little 
box he finds a pair of tiny baby shoes 
with a card attached giving name, date 
of birth and date of death of the baby. 
The card is in his own hand writing 
and he wonders, “How could this be 
among the loot?” 

There seems only one solution so 
braving all dangers of being caught, 
Fenton writes to the lady of :he house 
which he had robbed, stating that if 
not molested, he would return certain 
articles he has stolen from the house. 
He receives word from the lady that 
she will be pleased to receive him, but 
she has a detective waiting in the next 
room when Fenton calls. 

Fenton is ushered in and the lady 


bids him produce the stolen articles. 
Fenton takes the tiny box from his 
pocket and the lady looks at it in 
amazement. “Why did you take these 
of all things?” the lady asks. “They 
were of no use to you.” Fenton re- 
plies, “No, they only serve to bring 
back the most bitter memory of my 
miserable existence.” The lady then 
recognizes her former husband and 





The Shoes Divided. 


asks him to step in another room and 
wait for her. 

The lady then calls the detective and 
informs him she has made a mistake 
as this man was not the thief. After 
the detective leaves, she calls to Fen- 
ton and gives him one of the baby 
shoes keeping the other herself. Fen- 
ton takes the shoe, gives his former 
wife one last look and leaves. 
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Humpty Dumpty 


Produced for the Photo- Drama Co. 


W HO in the world has not heard 
of George Adams and dear old 
“Humpty Dumpty?” 

The recollection of “Humpty Dump- 
ty” himself naturally also recalls the 
characters “Goody Two 
Shoes,” “Old One Two,” “Harlequin,” 

Columbine,” “Pluto,” and his sprites 
and the good “Fairy Queen.” 

George Adams, known as the “Amer- 
ican Grimaldi” and the “King of Stilts,” 
is perhaps the best known clown in the 
world today. He is declared to be the 
second oldest clown living and those 
who have seen him at the New York 
| lippodrome, where he has been filling 
a three year engagement, marvel at his 
youthfulness and nimbleness as he ap- 
pears in his white-face makeup. 

Mr. Adams came to America as a 
youth of eighteen and, even at that age, 
was a fullfledged star and a lineal de- 
scendant of two generations of English 
pantomimists ; after his first New York 
appearance he was hailed as the “Amer- 
ican Grimaldi,” and since that time his 
rise to popularity and fame has been 
continuous. 

In the film, Mr. Adams makes his 
farewellappearanceas ‘Humpty Dump- 
ty” a character made famous by him 
and which he leaves behind him in 
motion pictures, as a heritage to all 
who knew and loved him for his ster- 


associate 


ling ability as an artist and a gentle- 
man. 

Without doubt “Humpty Dumpty” 
is one of the most wholesome, clean- 
cut comedy-trick pictures ever shown 





George Adams. 


to the American public, furnishing as 
it does entertainment to both old and 
young. The modern parent long ago 
censored Humpty Dumpty for himself 
and will not hesitate to send the little 
ones to see the famous clown in his 
grotesque adventures. 


The Tail of a Kite 


(Republic) 


Ada and Dick are in love with each 
other. The girl’s father objects to Dick, 
but the mother approves of him and 
wants her daughter to marry him. Ada 
and Dick decide to elope. The girl 
writes a letter to her sweetheart, plan- 
ning the elopement, telling him to be 
at a certain corner and have the same 
taxi they have used before, No. 999. 
Dick receives the letter and leaves it in 


his room, then goes out to keep his ap- 
pointment. His small brother, Willie, 
has been trying to fly a kite of the 
“butterfly” variety, but without suc- 
cess, as the kite keeps dipping down 
all the time. Seeing Dick, he asks him 
to help him; Dick can’t stop, but sug- 
gests to Willie that he tie some paper 
on the tail so it won’t dip. 

Dick goes on his way; Willie looks 
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for paper and finally gets into Dick’s 
room, takes the letter from Ada to 
Dick, ties it on the tail of the kite, 
which he then sails successfully. 
Ada’s father sits out in the back yard 
and reads his newspaper, then falls 
asleep. We see the kite up in the air, 
finally the string breaks and the kite 
sails over the village and falls on the 
head of Ada’s father. He pulls the kite 
off his head, and in so doing gets hold 
of the letter. He calls Ada and her 
mother out, then locks Ada up in the 
woodshed, but the mother lets her out; 
this the father sees and follows Ada. 
The girl meets Dick and they ride off 
in the taxi No. 999, just as the father 
arrives. He gives chase in another 
taxi. Dick’s taxi breaks down; he 
quickly lowers the top to change the 
appearance of the car, then seeing the 
No. 999, he breaks up the part where it 


says “New York,” turns it upside 


down, so it now reads No. 666, then 
they both hide in the tonneau of the 
car. The father misses them. They 
go back to the mother, and are just 








The Wedding. 


about to be married when the father 
comes in; he admits that he has been 
outwitted and forgives them. 


The Sewer 


(Solax) 


Herbert Moore is the leader of a 
gang of crooks. He leads by sheer 
force of mentality, while his pal, Bur- 
ley Butts, leads by brutal force. Be- 
tween them they have a plan to rob 
Mr. Stanhope, a noted philanthropist, 
on whom Moore has been spying. For 
their ill purposes they use little Oliver, 
an unwilling pupil of Butts. On a 
dark night they embark on their ven- 
ture. 

Gripping events succeed each other 
in rapid succession. Oliver enters the 
house. He makes his way with a bulls- 
eye lantern—here we have a remark- 
able light effect—a sudden flash, the 
lights go up, and little Oliver faces 
the muzzle of a revolver. Mr. Stan- 
hope is surprised to see the youthful 
criminal. He quizzes him, but little 
Oliver cries and tells his story. Stan- 
hope is moved by the boy’s tale. In 
taking out his handkerchief to dry his 
eyes, Oliver drops a silver half dollar. 


Mr. Stanhope attempts to return it to 
Oliver but the child brushes it away 
and tells him to keep it, informing 
Stanhope that the silver half-dollar is 
the insignia of the gang and that it 
can open in the middle and be used in 
an emergency as a saw, with which the 
user may cut rope, wire or glass. Stan- 
hope’s interest is aroused and he places 
the little souvenir in his pocket. Later 
this piece of metal is one of the means 
of saving his life. Oliver then pleads 
to be let free, and Stanhope allows him 
to go, after taking an oath that he will 
not attempt to steal again. 

This attempt failing, the gang sets a 
trap for Stanhope, but little Oliver 
passes a note and key to his benefac- 
tor when the thugs lower him into a 
vault. When Stanhope finds himself 
in the narrow vault, he struggles hard 
to free himself from the bonds which 
almost cut to the bones. He frees him- 
self sufficiently to get the silver half- 
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dollar, which he now puts to good use. 
After hours of effort he breaks his 
bonds. He tries to straighten himself 
and then finds the heavy key and the 
note in his coat pocket. 

He is scarcely able to read the in- 
structions. Gradually his dulled mind 
absorbs the portent of the note. He 
desperately feels for the secret keyhole. 
llis search is not in vain. Presently he 
swings back the granite door and he is 
confronted with a vista of the city’s 
filth and slime. He crawls through the 
outlet and makes his way through the 
sewer channels. The stench from stag- 
nant sewerage pools, cesspool water, 
mud and dirt, nearly suffocates him, 
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but on and on he struggles, up to his 
knees, through this liquid filth. Even 
an attack by a horde of sewer rats 
does not swerve him from his path. 
He fights the rodents off and _ they 
scamper away. At last, weary and ex- 
hausted, he finds his way to the sewer- 
age main, and to a ladder leading to 
a manhole giving entrance to the street. 

Bespattered with mud and filth, dis- 
heveled and bedraggled, he rushes 
through the streets and to the police 
station. The gang is soon surprised by 


detectives armed with big Colt  six- 
shooters and little Oliver and his 
brother find a home in Mr. Stan- 


hope’s happy household. 


Brothers 


(Champion) 


Here is a story of life among the 
humble and lowly. It deals first with 
a woman who has lost her husband. 
[ler two boys are now her mainstay 
and support. These boys are aged re- 
spectively 6 and 8. They sell papers 
and give their earnings to their mother. 
The elder of the boys is inclined to be 
wild and one day he is arrested for 
crap playing and sent to a reformatory. 
He escapes from the institution and re- 
turns to find his mother is dead and his 
brother the younger brother 
taken in charge by a 
Catholic priest. 


gone, 
having been 

Thirty years now go by and we wit- 
ness several stirring scenes of contrast 
in the lives of the brothers. The elder 
is dissolute and follows the career of 
a burglar; the younger has been raised 
by the good priest who closed his 
mother’s eyes, and, following the trend 
of his advisor, has become himself a 
priest of God. 

One day, the burglar is hotly chased 
and we see him dash into the church 
wherein his brother, the priest, offici- 
ates. The latter answers his appeal for 
protection and goes out, locking the 
door—shutting it against the minions 


of the law. Later, the wounded man 
discovers, through a large picture of 
the mother on the priest’s wall, that his 
saviour is his own brother. 














The Brothers. 


He is dying now and, exhorted by 
the priest, asks forgiveness of God for 
his sins. The priest gives him abso- 
lution and the repentant sinner passes 
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to the throne of God. The mother ap- 
pears in a vision blessing her two sons 
—the one just departed for realms of 


bliss and the other, a holy minister, 
who still lives to fight for righteous- 
ness. 


Breach of Promise 


(Imp) 


Lizzie Snodgrass, an unattractive 
lady of uncertain age, is betrothed to 
Michael Thomson, who has no aftfec- 
tion for her, but who is terribly in need 
of the ready cash which she possesses. 

A short time after the engagement 
Michael is informed by a lawyer that 
he has inherited a large sum of money. 
At this information he is overcome 
with joy, as he can now break his en- 
gagement to Lizzie, having no need of 
her money. 

He calls on his fiancee and declares 
the engagement off. She having read 
in a paper that Michael has inherited 
money, knows immediately that is his 
reason for casting her off. Before they 
part, she vows a breach of promise 
suit will be started against him. 

A few days later while walking on 
the street, Michael hearing a newsboy 
crying “Extra,” purchases one and sees 
that he is being sued by Miss Snod- 
grass for $50,000. Looking up, he sees 
Lizzie and a constable approaching him 
to serve the papers. Just here there is 


an exciting chase between the dis- 
tracted man, Lizzie and the constable. 


‘Finally he is caught and has no alter- 


native but to accept the papers. 

Shortly afterwards his lawyers no- 
tify him that they have discovered that 
he is not the right Michael Thomson 
and, therefore, the money is not his. 
Rather than face poverty again, he 
calls on Lizzie and pleads to renew the 
engagement. After much coaxing the 
lady consents and they go forth to find 
a minister. 

While Michael enters a house to in- 
quire if the reverend gentleman can 
perform the ceremony Lizzie, waiting 
for him, buys a paper, and is horrified 
to learn that her husband-soon-to-be is 
penniless. She then realizes why he 
returned to her. Upon emerging from 
the house the jubilant man is confront- 
ed by the angry woman, who de- 
nounces hiny bitterly, and jumping 
into the carriage, drives off, leaving 
Michael tearing his hair and railing at 
fate. 


His Love of Children 


(Reliance) 


Scenario by George W. Terwilliger. 


John Madden is a middle aged man 
who is passionately fond of children. 
He spends a great deal of his time at 
the home of a widow friend, who is 
happily blessed with three beautiful 
children and meets there Helen Knox, 
who is acting as governess to the three 
children. 

Reaiizing that she could create the 
happy home life that he so craves he asks 
her to marry him. She willingly con- 
sents, but after the marriage greatly 





Directed by James Kirkwood 


disappoints him by turning from the 
beautiful home he has made for her to 
the allurements of society. In order to 
offset his loneliness he steals away, while 
his wife goes out to society affairs, to 
the companionship of the widow’s chil- 
dren. 

Finally one Sunday morning, again 
compelled to eat a lonely breakfast, he 
decides to take the children up to the 
zoo without his wife’s knowledge. He 
leaves her a letter saying that he was 
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called away on an important engagement 
and goes to the widow’s house where he 











In the Nursery. 





prevails upon her to accompany him and 
the children. 

While at the zoo he is seen by a 
gossipy friend of his wife’s. She goes 
at once to the wife and tells her of what 
she has seen. The wife, already mis- 
tified by her husband’s letter, is quite 
ready to believe the friend’s gossip. She 
goes at once to the widow’s home and 
there finds the widow and her husband 
have already returned with the children. 

She accuses the widow of trying to 
steal her husband and the widow in turn 
tells her how she has disappointed her 
husband in his ideal home life. In or- 
der to prove her assertion she leads the 
wife to the nursery door and _ there 
shows her the children with her husband. 
He is having the time of his life telling 
them stories. 

The wife realizes what a failure she 
has made of her married life. She begs 
her friend’s pardon and steals quietly 
away to her own home. Later her hus- 
band finds her there in tears, which leads 
to a complete understanding and a recon- 
ciliation. 


The Dead Man’s Child 


(Great Northern Special Feature Film Co.) 


HE story opens in the house of 

Count Armand, who is getting 
well along in years, and is minded to 
dispose of his property by will. His 
daughter, Edith, and her fiance, Bar- 
on Sternberg, are present and he pro- 
duces his last will and testament and 
announces that they are the heirs. This 
important matter disposed of, the 
Count repairs to his room and then a 
most unexpected event happens. He 
stealthily unfastens a secret door and 
descends by a stairway into the base- 
ment of his house, to traverse a secret 
passageway and rap on a trap door. 
It is opened to him by his lifelong 
friend, Pendleton, a much younger 
man. The visit of the Count is brief. 
He tells his neighbor of the will and 
explains that in the event of his daugh- 
ter dying without issue his fortune will 


revert to him (Pendleton). The Count 
descends the stairway and there is ex- 
ultation and greed depicted on the 
countenance of the friend. While go- 
ing down the stairs the Count sustains 
a fall and his body crashes to the bot- 
tom. Pendleton hears the noise of the 
fall and finds his friend unconscious. 
He takes him in his arms along the 
passage, only known to himself and 
the unconscious man, and places the 
Count in his own room, descending 
by the way he came. 

The butler goes to call the Count 
and cannot gain admission to the room. 
The door is forced and Edith and the 
Baron find the Count unconscious on 
the floor. He soon dies with his daugh- 
ter, her betrothed and Pendleton pres- 
ent. 

Pendleton has determined to gain 
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possession of the fortune of his dead 
friend by fair means or foul. He pro- 
poses marriage to Edith but she de- 
clines his suit in a most decided man- 
ner. He then determines to remove 
Edith and the Baron from his path and 
engages the services of an Oriental 
doctor, whose specialty is poisonous 
drugs. At the marriage of Edith and 
the Baron the doctor attends and finds 
an opportunity to drug a rose. Edith 
inhales the vapor, is overcome and 
made violently ill. She is placed in 
bed unconscious. 


By means of the underground 


passage and aé_ secret panel, the 
existence of which is known only 














Preparations for Flight. 


to Pendleton, the doctor drugs the 
medicine of Edith and she remains 
unconscious for four days. So skill- 
ful is the hellish work of the Ori- 
ental that she is pronounced dead by 
a physician, the body is placed in the 
family vaule and the Baron mourns 
his wife as dead. 

Pendletcn and the doctor visit the 
vault and remove her to the house of 
Pendleton, where she is kept a prisoner. 
She is revived and cannot escape, but 
overuears the conspirators plot to take 
her to Constantinople and she writes 
a message on the window pane with 
the diamond in her ring, telling of their 
plans. 


By an offer of a large sum Pendleton 


induces the Oriental to attempt to re- 
move the Baron. He descends the 
stairway, approaches the secret panel. 
The Baron meanwhile has discovered 
the absence of the body of his wife 
from the vault and he employs a de- 
tective who reads the will of the Count, 
discovers the secret panel and places 
himself in the bed usually occupied 
by the Baron. When the doctor 
stealthily slides back the panel and 
reaches through to stab his victim, 
his arm is seized and there is a violent 
struggle. The doctor wrenches loose 
and is followed into the basement 
where a fierce revolver duel takes place 
in which the Baron is slightly wound- 
ed. The Oriental gains the residence 
of Pendleton through the trap door 
and the two villains hastily decamp 
with Edith. When the officers splinter 
the trap door, they search the house 
and the detective discovers the mes- 
sage written by Edith on the window 
pane. 

The detective and his posse hasten 
to the railroad station just in time to 
see Pendleton, the doctor and their 
victim board the train which is moving 
rapidly away. It is a tense moment 
but the detective is equal to the emerg- 
ency and he presses a high-powered 
automobile into service and dashes 
away across the country to arrive at 
an overhead railroad bridge ahead of 
the train. He plans a daring coup by 
climbing on the bridge and, as the train 
passes under, he leaps to the roof of 
one of the cars. Climbing down he 
enters the compartment in which the 
scoundrels are guarding the girl and 
engages the doctor in a struggle. They 
fight, finally struggling out onto the 
platform, where the Oriental loses his 
balance and topples from the swiftly 
moving train to his death. 

To overcome Pendleton is easy and 
Edith is secured in a most sensational 
manner. She is restored to the arms 
of her husband; who has mourned her 
as dead, and the drama ends with the 


persecuted woman relieved from all 
fear. 
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Redemption 


(Eclair) 


A young working girl, Nana Au- 
mont, lives happily with her father 
and little sister. One day she is sent 
by her employer to deliver an order 
to a wealthy customer and_ there 
catches a glimpse of luxury which 
dazzles her. While waiting in an 
ante-room, she becomes drowsy and 
sinks to sleep among the soft cushions 
on an elegant couch. One of the 
vuests, the Count of Aubiers, comes 
upon the child and is charmed by her 
innocent beauty and grace. With soft 
words he tells her of luxuries and 
riches which she does not enjoy and 
finally induces the girl to leave her 
home and come to live with him. 
Months pass and Nana has forgotten 
her people in the whirl of excitement 
and gaiety in which she is engulfed. 
The Count has become greatly infatu- 
ated with the girl and showers her 
with costly gifts. But her sin finds 
her out and soon her momentary hap- 
piness is changed to sadness. 

One day, while delivering a parcel 
to the house, Nana is confronted by 
her little sister, who, seeing her finery 
and guessing from whence it came, 
rushes from the house to inform her 
father. 

The old man, care and sorrow writ- 
ten on his brow, flies in a rage when 
told of his daughter’s disgrace, and 
straightway hurries to the home of 
the Count, where he finds Nana sur- 
rounded by hundreds of admirers in 
the spacious ballroom of the palace. 

The old man raises his cane to strike 
his daughter when he is stricken with 
apoplexy and dies before Nana’s eyes. 

After this event, the girl falls lower 
and lower. She becomes fascinated 
by a handsome café singer, and for- 
sakes the Count when he suffers finan- 
cial reverses. Then she becomes a 
dancer and soon grows famous. 

At the Moulin Rouge all is excite- 
ment. The spacious hall is filled with 





” 


thousands. ‘“Azyade,” the wonderful 
danseuse, is the star feature of the 
evening. Here is presented with all 
its beautiful and constantly changing 
colors the Kaleidoscopic Dance of In- 
ferno, in which Nana, as “Azayade,” 
flits among the flames, apparently, 
while her costume changes many, 
many times as though by magic. Dur- 
ing the evening, Nana’s new-found 
sweetheart, the handsome singer, finds 
another girl who attracts him, and he 
leaves the ballroom with his new ac- 
quisition. 

Nana, dressed for the street, looks 
in vain for her escort, while the crowd 
laughs knowingly at the girl, which 
adds to her confusion and anger. 

An old gentleman approaches her 
and volunteers his aid and protection. 
Nana reluctantly accepts, little caring 
what happens. The friendly old man, 
however, proves to be a heartless ad- 
venturer, who drugs Nana’s wine, and, 
when she falls asleep, robs her of her 
jewels and money, leaving her friend- 
less and penniless. To add to her 
discomfiture, she is arrested on com- 
plaint of the café proprietor for not 
paying the bill for the wine, which the 
old adventurer failed to do. 

The magistrate discharges Nana 
with a rebuke after listening to her 
story, warning her if she appeared be- 
fore him again he would surely give 
her a prison sentence. 

Nana sinks lower in life’s strata as 
time wears on. We next find her 
dancing in a low dive. A band of ruf- 
flans precipitate a fight and a riot call 
is sent to the police. Nana is caught 
in the raid and is again brought be- 
fore the magistrate with torn costume 
and dishevelled hair. This time she 
is sentenced to prison and is later es- 
corted to a cell, where she joins a half 
hundred other unfortunate women. 
Here she is subject to sudden fits of 
anger, culminating in a terrific fight, 
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in which all the inmates join. The 
Sister Superior of St. Lazare, while 
visiting the prison, comes upon the 
belligerents and attempts to separate 
them. Nana, wild with fury and goad- 
ed on by the taunts of her compan- 
ions, strikes the Sister on the cheek. 
But here she at last meets her con- 
queror, for the holy Sister Superior 
does not strike back, nor does she cry 
out in pain or rebuke the girl. Kind 
words, the first she has heard in 
months, are spoken to the unfortunate 
wretch. Every syllable burns Nana’s 
ears like hot coals. Ashamed of her 
conduct, she bursts into tears. She 
kneels and kisses the hem of the Sis- 
ter’s garment, thoroughly broken. Re- 
morse has entered the heart of the 
sinner. 

Worn out physically and mentally, 
Nana is stricken with fever and is ten- 
derly removed to the Infirmary of St. 
Lazare. Here, as the moonbeams 
stream through the window and rest 
on her white-robed cot, she fancies she 
is living her life all over again. In her 


hallucinations she sees her home, the 





palace of the Count, her first false 
step, and every subsequent one in her 
wretched life of shame until she 
strikes in anger the good Sister Supe- 
rior. She struggles furiously and is 
only quieted by “The Angel of the 
Infirmary,” who comes herself to calm 
the poor unfortunate. 

Subsequently Nana becomes well 
and strong, and her prison sentence 
over, is able to leave the infirmary. 
She firmly resolves to redeem her past 
and asks the Sister Superior to assist 
her to secure honest employment. The 
good woman sends her to one of the 
large hospitals armed with a letter of 
recommendation to the doctor in 
charge. Here she becomes a nurse. 

Suddenly and without warning, the 
dread plague breaks out in the city. A 
man staggers into the hospital and is 
examined by the doctors, who diag- 
nose his case as cholera. The nurses 
are thrown into a panic and they all 
retreat in fear, excepting Nana, who 
bravely volunteers to nurse the pa- 
tient. 

Notwithstanding her terrible expe- 
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riences while witnessing the awful 
agony of the unfortunate in his dying 
moments, she does not falter in her 
duty, but bravely closes his staring 
eyes and breathes a prayer for the 
salvation of his soul. Then she goes 
on lending her efforts to combat the 
plague, rarely sleeping or eating in 
her desire to save human lives, until 
the Sister Superior is stricken. Nana, 
almost exhausted, will allow no one 
to nurse the good woman but herself. 

Careless of the danger she rarely 
leaves the pillow of the one whose 


merciful kindness kept her from moral 
destruction. She succeeds in saving 
the life of the Sister, but at the sacri- 
fice of her own. Nana falls victim to 
the scourge and in her weakened con- 
dition cannot withstand the ravages of 
the dread disease. She dies surround- 
ed by those who loved her, and, just 
too late, she is decorated by the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor, which has 
been conferred upon her for her re- 
markable work during the ravages of 
the plague. 


An Italian Romance 


(Champion) 


Marianina is a daughter of Sunny 
Italy, living with her old father, a 
shoemaker in the Italian colony. We 
see the old shoemaker pegging away 
at his shoes down in the cellar base- 
ment. A letter comes to Marianina 
from her lover in Italy, pleading to be 
sent for and protesting to her his un- 
dying devotion. She gets the money 
from her father and sends for her 
lover. In the meantime Giussepi, a 
foreman in a sweat-shop, falls in love 
with the girl and desires to marry 
her; but while she appreciates his 
devotion, she is loyal to her sweet- 
heart, Gambolio, in the _ far-away 
Southern clime. 

Gambolio arrives in America, but 
when six months have scarcely: gone 
by he proves himself a_ perfidious 
wretch to the girl who had been so 
loyal to him; flirting shamelessly with 
other signorinas. Marianina discov- 
ers this and vents her righteous wrath 
upon him. Then she casts him from 
her as she would a viper, and accepts 
the better man, the foreman Giussepi. 
A year later, Gambolio shows himself 
to be the unconscionable scoundrel 


that he is. He tries to renew for him- 
self the infatuation Marianina once 
felt for him. But she is a true wife 
and a noble woman and scornfully re- 
pulses the fellow’s advances. 

The scoundrel foiled, swears ven- 
geance on her devoted head. He steals 
her photograph and later boasts a con- 
quest of the woman in the teeth of her 
husband. The lie is given the wretch 
with a dash of wine in the face—an 
immediate duello is here prevented by 
friends of both parties, but is later ar- 
ranged for. At Giussepi’s home his 
faithful wife is made to suffer the 
agony of wrongful accusation on the 
part of her husband, but, overhearing 
the arrangements, she hits upon a plan 
to prove her love for Giussepi. 

Drugging his wine, she dresses in 
his clothes and betakes herself to the 
field of honor, and there she fights a 
fierce battle with her traducer. The 
latter is dangerously wounded, just as 
Giussepi, who has recovered from 
the stupor, rushes on the field, and 
realizing everything in its true light, 
hugs Marianina to his breast. 
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Moving Pictures for the School Room 
By M. LOUISE CHADWICK 


Author of ‘‘America’s Story for America’s Children 











A TEACHER recently said to a mov- 
ing picture manufacturer. “We 
teachers are longing for the time when 
you shall put out educational films.” 
And the manufacturer replied that he 
was already putting out educational 
films; and had, indeed, put out very 
litte else. He quoted a few of them. 
Yes, the teacher admitted, the films 
are educational in the general accepta- 
tion of thé term, but— 

And in this hesitance and half ac- 
ceptation of the films named, the teach- 
er expressed the gist ot the matter 
which is that the teaching world wants 
and needs pictures that are grouped, 
classified, and organized with reference 
to correlation with the school room 
work. An educational film now and 
then on this subject or that does not 
meet the demand of the school room; 
for in order to make the moving pic- 
ture of use in the school room there 
must be such grouping as shall make 
a presentation which is comparatively 
adequate to the subject to be taught. 

One would hardly claim that moving 
pictures will do away with all the labor 
attached to the present methods of 
teaching history stories; altho the work 
lends itself particularly to the moving 
picture interpretation; for the value of 
drill, repetition and prolonged periods 
of attention is something that no rapid 
visual impression can ever take the 
place of in the development of the 
student’s mind. Still, the field for the 
moving picture in the school room is 
large; its possibilities limitless. 

In order, however, to bring the mov- 
ing picture and the moving picture 
manufacturer together, the movng pic- 
ture must be one that correlates or fits 
into the school room curriculum. No 
school authorities will ever be induced 
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to spend the public’s hard earned 
money for a moving picture machine 
for the mere purpose of exhibiting pro- — 
miscuous pictures, however excellent 
these pictures may be in themselves. 

School authorities demand and the 
teachers need, specific, grouped and 
well organized schemes of classified 
pictures, which bear directly upon the 
school room work. Ask any teacher 
what it would mean to her if, when the 
time came to get ready for Thanks- 
giving exercises, she knew that she 
could send to a manufacturer or to a 
circulating film library, as it were, and 
secure for her pupils a series of film 
stories like this, for example: “A Co- 
lonial Kitchen Scene,” “Drying Apples 
and Pumpkin for Pies,” “Cooking With 
a Colonial Oven,” “A Colonial Quilt- 
ing Party,” “A Colonial Husking,” etc. 

And since the curriculum is prac- 
tically the same for the entire United 
States, is it not possible the the film 
maker who specializes on school room 
subjects will find himself in possession 
of a large territory for the marketing 
of his goods? 

As we read from week to week the 
moving picture “ads” and the many 
circulars that come to our office, we 
notice the warning to would-be-scen- 
ario writers to avoid sending any work 
not original. From the standpoint of 
the merely curious and purposeless on- 
looker, we can appreciate the force of 
this warning; but the question arises 
in our mind, need every picture play 
be based upon an original plot? Is it 
not possible that a mistake is made in 
assuming that even the curious and the 
purposeless onlookers are best pleased 
with the characterless photo plays that 
original plots imply? 

Again, does the manufacturer not 
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underestimate the fact that humanity 
loves to see the old and familiar re- 
produced? The child, especially, loves 
to hear the old, old story and will ask 
for repetition of the old story until the 
mother and the teacher are indeed 
wearied with the telling; this, every 
mother and teacher knows to be true. 
An appreciation of this human charac- 
teristic ought to be an asset to the 
moving picture manufacturer, especial- 
ly that manufacturer who awakens first 
to the world of fairy tale, legend and 
folk lore waiting to be opened up to the 
children. 

Again, does the manufacturer not 
reckon without his host when he as- 
sumes that adults care nothing for juv- 
enile picture plays? Grown people 
out for an evening of relaxation and 
mental rest are, after all, pretty much 
children themselves. Some one has 
aptly said that the book one reads in 
one’s leisure hour is the book that 
stamps the real character of the read- 
er. And so, in the hour of attendance 
upon the moving picture show, it may 
be that the juvenile picture play, if a 
classic—that is, based upon a story 
that has become rooted into the liter- 
ature of a people—it may be that clas- 
sic juvenile plays would not fail to 
amuse the adult as well as the child. 

This we saw illustrated well at a re- 
cent moving picture show. It was a 
matinee, the schools were in session, 
and there were almost no children 
present. “Jack and the Bean Stalk” 
was the subject of one picture play. 
This was truly juvenile, but it was 
noticeable to any one watching, as we 
were, for effects that after no picture 
play during the entire afternoon did 
there follow a more contented and 
generally pleased rustle than followed 
the story of “Jack and the Bean Stalk.” 

But to return to the history course 
quoted above. As a teacher conver- 
sant with the public schools, we would 
wager that dozens of photoplavs might 
-be grouped around these history top- 
ics—grouped and closely correlated 
with the school-room work. While 


the writer does not pose as a scenario 
writer, the following suggestive out- 
line of a possible photoplay illustrates 
what we have in mind when thinking 
of the picture play in connection with 
the school room: 
A Colonial Quilting Party. 
Characters: 

Mistress Bradley. 

Bradley sons and daughters. 

Quilting Party guests. 

Parson Bigelow. 

Synopsis—No plot; a true interpretation 
of the Colonial custom of inviting the neigh- 
bors to help in quilting a patch work upon 
which one or more of the family has spent 
the winter months. The quilting party often 
served the coming bride as does the “show- 
er” of today. 

Scene I. 

Family in the kitchen; men washing at 
basin; women “tidying up,” placing plates 
in the plate rack, wiping dishes, dusting 
chairs, arranging the crane and kettles, etc. 

Scene II. 

All hurry away to their various rooms to 
tidy themselves and make ready to receive 
the coming guests. Father and mother re- 
main in the kitchen; bring in the great 
quilting frame and set it temporarily 
against the wall. They push back the rush 
bottomed chairs, fasten the four poles to- 
gether and stretch the sheet of patch-work 
and wadding upon it. This done, the quilt- 
ing frame is set carefully back against the 
wall. : 

Members of the family now return to the 
kitchen dressed neatly, the men wearing 
broad collars, the women kerchiefs, caps, 
etc. They busy themselves while father 
and mother go to their rooms to dress “for 
company.” 

Scene ITI. 

Father and mother return to kitchen and, 
as sounds are heard outside, the family 
rushes out into the dooryard. Ox teams 
come up and happy youths and maidens 
and solemn elder people get down from 
the sleds. Effusive greetings. Women go 
into the kitchen, where their wraps are 
taken by the daughters of the house and 
carried away or are hung upon the kitchen 
walls. 

Scene IV. 

Meantime. the men have gone around te 
the barns; here they put up the oxen, gos- 
sip a bit about crops, etc., examine a new 
cow; then turn to go to the house. 

Scene V. 

Men enter the kitchen, the pastor and 
schoolmaster among them. Pastor raises 
his hands in blessing, every one bows head 
reverently. The host and his sons take 
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down the quilting frame and women gather 
around it, each with her own long needle. 
The men seat themselves by the fireplace 
and talk. Quilting is finished. All rise and 
talk in groups while the frame is carried 
out from the room. At once, the daughters 
of the house begin to serve refreshments— 
the youths of the party help. Refreshments 
served on plates, the women sitting upon 
the few chairs and benches, the men stand- 
ing around against the walls or sitting on 
the floor. All eat rapidly, much “fooling” 
among the young people meantime. Every- 
body carries his own plate to the table 
when finished; daughters hurry them away. 
Psalm books are brought. The schoolmas- 
ter, in wig and cue, gives the pitch, and 
all sing lustily. The dishes being now re- 
moved, the young people are left to dance. 
They choose partners, etc., and form a Vir- 
ginia reel. Elder people retire to other 
rooms. 
Scene VI. 

Young people run out into door yard, 

and snow-ball each other. 
Scene VII. 

Run back into kitchen. Some dance 
again, some pop corn, some pare apples 
and throw the peeling over the shoulder. 
Elderly people now come back into the 
kitchen; preparations begin for going 
home. The men go out to bring the ox 
teams up to the door. 

Scene VIII. 

Everyone, with hoods and cloaks on, now 
goes out into the dooryard; many good- 
byes; the guests get into the sleds; some 
walk away in pairs. 

Scene IX. 

Family goes back into the kitchen. They 
pick up the litter; oldest son fixes the fire 
for the night; all take home-made candles 
and go, yawning, to bed. 

Scene X. 

Bedroom scene of the children. High- 
post bedstead with feather beds on top. 
Children in quaint night-dresses and night- 
caps. They kneel and say their prayers; 
they put soap-stone in their bed; they 
climb up into the bed, pull the patch work 
quilts up over their heads, cuddle down and 
go to sleep. 


The above outline, we quite realize, 
will seem tame to the manufacturer 
who demands plot and dramatic inci- 
dent; and yet the writer, judging from 
the fact that just such simple undra- 
matic sketches are day after day dra- 
matized in the school room and played 
by the children with almost no staging 
or setting, would feel justified in claim- 
ing that a sketch such as this one 


would please and hold the attention of 
an audience, juvenile or adult. 

An ordinary “modern domestic inci- 
dent,” such as is called for by adver- 
tisers for scenarios, having nothing in 
it except the incident, must, one can 
readily understand, have that incident. 


A history story—a_ classic—has, 
however, a world of thought and sug- 
gestion between the lines, and is it not 
this that holds the attention of the au- 
dience, after all? Is there not a psy- 
chological principle involved here as 
well? Does the onlooker not spring 
to catch the significance that is woven 
into every line of the sketch that is 
moving before him? Does he not call 
upon his mind to watch, to attend, to 
interpret. Are not curiosity, keeness 
and perception stimulated? Do not 
judgment and comparison find exer- 
cise and expression in following a 
sketch like the one cited, even tho there 
be no dramatic incident? 

It would seem that the onlooker be- 
comes an active participant in tlie 
scene, supplying his own interpreta- 
tion, while in the ordinary pictureplay 
he is merely a passive onlooker, his 
pleasure dependent upon some crisis 
more or less humorous or tragic and 
which, having no real association with 


real life, he forgets as soon as he leaves 
the hall. 


Nor are we talking from an unprac- 
tical standpoint; for in all things and 
in all relations of life does it not hold 
true that we enjoy and profit most by 
what demands something in return of 
us. This is illustrated every day in 
the home where the child lays aside 
its beautiful French doll and returns 
lovingly to old black Dinah. The 
French doll is a finished product; it is 
beautiful; the child very likely has 
pride in it; but the finished product 
leaves the child’s mind vacant—there 
is nothing left for imagination, curios- 
ity and inventiveness to feed upon: 
and the child tires of it because it af- 
fords no opportunity for mental activ- 
ity. This is no less true of older peo- 
ple; and so it may be after all that the 
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photoplay that arouses the mind to 
work and drives it back upon its own 
resources affords quite as much pleas- 
ure as one in which one is but a pas- 
sive participant. 

Summarizing, then, we are sure that 
we voice the wishes of the teaching 
world when we plead for: (a) pictures 
that correlate with the school room 
work; (b) for photoplays which do 
not sacrifice red blood to mediocre 
originality; (c), that manufacturers 
take into consideration that old and 


young enjoy what is somewhat famil- 
lar; (d), that adults enjoy juvenile 
plays when based upon the favorites 
of generations—that is, if classic; (e) 
that children have _ proved that 
they respond to simple dialogue 
with little plot; (f) that the hu- 
man mind enjoys more the un- 
finished product; (g) that the passive 
play that calls out activity on the part 
of the onlooker is fully as pleasureable 
as the “dramatic incident” that passes 
in rapid panorama before a passive on- 














How Willie Won 
(As It Happened in the Village) 
By WILLARD HOWE 














aad | JUST saw your little boy, Willie, 
going into the moving picture 
theatre around the corner,’ Mrs. Con- 
way informed Mrs. Jenkins. “Surely 
you don’t let him see those shows!” 
“Yes, I do,’ returned the neighbor. 
“The child finds such pleasure in them 
that | am sure they do him no harm. 
Really some of the pictures are very in- 
structive. Besides, he amuses his little 
sister by telling her about them.” 


“But the weekly Chronicle and Parson 
Jones both denounce the theatre as a 
breeder of evil,” continued Mrs. Con- 
way. 

“IT fear that’s because neither the 
Chronicle nor the parson have attended 
such entertainments, at least, not re- 
cently.” 

“IT hope not!” Her indignation was 
genuine. “I wouldn’t go, either. Do 
you go?” 

“Certainly,” came the open confes- 
sion. “You don’t suppose I’d let my 
child go to a place I hadn’t been to my- 
self! How would I know what it was 
like?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Jenkins!’ she exclaimed 
with her hands high in the air, “I’m 
shocked and surprised!” This was the 


most Mrs. Conway could say to give 


‘respectful vent to this revelation. 


These two neighbors of the village of 
Carrolton were having a friendly visit 
on the lawn of Mrs. Jenkins’ cottage. 
The recent advent of the moving picture 
theatre in the community had made two 
distinct factions—those who shunned 
the exhibition as some evil monster, 
more guardedly to be avoided than a 
contagion, and those who were broad- 
minded enough to look upon the enter- 
tainment as one worthy of investigation. 
Then there was a third element that 
readily welcomed anything that savored 
of excitement or novelty to make a 
change in the usually smooth run of vil- 
lage affairs, irrespective of its object or 
influence. These last eagerly flocked to 
the moving picture theatre and greatly 
exaggerated what was seen. To the 
more reserved class belonged Mrs. Jen- 
kins. 

Before Mrs. Conway left her neigh- 
bor’s house, Willie entered and head lots 
to tell about the picture he had just seen. 

“It’s a bully one today!” exploded the 
son. “All about the culture of sugar- 
cane and how a bandit was caught. I 
tell you! you can’t get by Uncle Sam’s 
men these days; but, gee! he gave them 
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Then there was that 
It beats the Chronicle 


a lively chase. 
newspaper reel. 
all to smash!” 

“You mean the Animated Weekly?” 
put in Mrs. Jenkins, while Willie paused 
for a breath. 

“Yes, that’s it. It tells all about 
what’s going on all over the world— 
even President Taft was in it this time,” 
whereupon Willie gave a more excited 
if not a more animated review of the 
events portrayed, ending with, “Indeed 
you and papa will have to go tonight. 
You can’t miss that.” 

Mrs. Conway, who was inclined to be 
fascinated at the child’s recital, checked 
this feeling of interest as she remarked 
in astonishment: “Surely a man of Mr. 
Jenkins’ intelligence would not attend a 
moving picture show!” 

“Indeed he does,” answered the wife. 
“He claims that it is a sort of relaxation 
after the sternness of his daily calcula- 
tions at the mill, which is very wearing 
on the brain.” 

The other woman merely pressed her 
lips tightly, which spoke plainly of her 
disapproval of the action of one of the 
town’s most able citizens. 

“Even Mr. Willett,” went on Willie’s 
mother, “says that when he is in a bad 
humor from things going wrong on the 
farm, he finds a visit to the pictures puts 
him in a cheerful mood to return to his 
wife.” 

This news was even more amazing 
than Mr. Jenkins’ attendance at the new 
amusement, for Mr. Willet was the 
wealthiest land owner of the county and 
the county judge, too. 

“IT see that this picture show is de- 
moralizing the town,” announced Mrs. 
Conway. “But you may be sure that 
neither my husband nor myself nor Har- 
old will be included in that class.” With 
this she swept majestically out of the 
gate in a manner that forbade any de- 
fensive argument. 

“Indeed I felt sorry for Harold,” put 
in Willie after Mrs. Conway’s depart- 
ure. “He couldn’t see the show because 
his mother won't let him go. We boys 
told him all about it afterwards, but 
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that’s not like seeing the real thing. I 
think his mother is mean. It only costs 
a nickel.” 

* * * * * - * 

It was the following Friday that Wil- 
lie stopped with Harold at the latter's 
gate coming home from school, and see- 
ing his mother talking to Mrs. Conway 
called, “Mamma, may I go to the show?” 

“Yes, and take Harold with you,” 
she said, offering the child a dime. 

“No, Mrs. Jenkins,” haughtily object- 
ed Mrs. Conway. “I do not approve of 
such things.” 

“It will be amusing to the child,” 
pleaded the other woman. 

“Perhaps, but it will only distort his 
morals.” 

“It’s a fine show!” added Willie, in 
excitement. “And there’s going to be 
something about Santa Fe we'll study 
soon at school.” 

“Please, mother,” begged Harold. 

“I have said mo, my son,” emphatical- 
ly announced Mrs. Conway. “You can 
get your knowledge of Santa Fe from 
your geography in proper time.” 

So Willie went alone down the street, 
swinging his books and whistling gaily. 

“Then Willie goes every day to the 
pictures?” queried Mrs. Conway. 

“Oh, no,” returned the mother, “but 
I always give him that recreation on 
Fridays, and only between school clos- 
ing and supper. I don’t approve of chil- 
dren being on the street at night.” 

“You may not see the harm now, but 
later you will,’ cautioned the neighbor 
with superiority. 

Mrs. Jenkins only smiled, as she 
caught sight of Harold longingly watch- 
ing his schoolmates entering the theatre 
down the street. 


All the next week Willie was at home, 
sick, with a sore throat and fever. Being 
a studious boy, he asked for his books, 
but his mother refused him, saying he 
would get well sooner without them. 
On Friday he was permitted to go to 
school, mainly to ascertain the lessons 
for Monday, when he would be well 
enough to continue his studies. 
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To Willie’s dismay he found an oral 
geography test scheduled. He was 
strong on this particular lesson, but he 
knew he could not stand this test, and it 
hurt his ambition to realize he must fail. 
Though the teacher had excused him 
and another pupil from the geography 
lesson on account of absence, Willie 
preferred to try his chances. He found 
it was not so hard after all, though at 
times he just barely escaped a question 
that would have caused his downfall. 
As luck would have it he and Harold 
were the last two standing when the 
question was put to Harold, “What can 
you tell me of Santa Fe?” 


“It’s the capital of New Mexico and 
one of the oldest cities of the country,” 
came the answer. 


’ 


“Tell me something more,” urged the 
teacher. “Something of its buildings 
and the Indians who once lived there.” 

Harold had to admit that he could add 
nothing further. 

Turning to Willie, the teacher said, 
“That’s not a fair question to you, Wil- 
lie, for this was a lesson while you were 
absent, so—”’ 

“But I know,” interrupted the boy, 
impatient to tell. 

“What do you know?” queried the 
teacher. 


Then Willie gave an interesting ac- 
count of Santa Fe, its new capitol build- 
ing; the old Palace of the Governors, 
said to be the first executive building 
in North America. He told of the 
churches, the missions, the adobe houses, 
the Pueblo Indians, and ended with a 
description of the queer little burros. 

The class was so well entertained that 
the teacher was forced to ask her pupil 
where he had read all these things. 

“T didn’t read them,” he replied. “I 
saw them at the moving picture show.” 

An awkward silence followed this an- 
nouncement, for even the school board 
had acknowledged no advantage in this 
entertainment. The teacher relieved the 
situation by saying, “Well, the pictures 
have caused you to win in the geography 
test to-day, despite your absence. I am 
proud of you, Willie.” 

After school that day Willie was the 
“biggest boy” of his class. He did not 
fail to tell his parents how the picture 
show had caused his success. 

It would have done the Jenkins house- 
hold good to have seen Harold stand be- 


fore his mother, throw his books down 


with a bang, and exclaim in anger and 
disgust, “Just because you wouldn't let 
me go to that moving picture show with 
Willie, he beat me in the geography test 
to-day.” 





beautiful surroundings. 


Island, is. 





Classy Newport in Films 


Newport, Rhode Island, enjoys the reputation of being the most 
fashionable spot in the United States. 
racy, the intellect and the beauty of this country are wont to gather. The 
visitor from abroad of any consequence infallibly makes for Newport in 
the conviction that he will see refined American life in its very best amidst 


In May the Imp Films Co. will release a film containing a series of 
views of Newport, its marine life, etc. 


itants of this country to realize what a gay and sporty spot Newport, Rhode 


There the plutocracy, the aristoc- 


This will enable the distant inhab- 























Players’ Personalities 


Facts of Interest About Players Whose Photographs Appear in This Number 
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MARGARET FISCHER (Imp) the popular Western girl has had no end of 
theatrical experience previous to entering the motion picture field. She has 
headed companies of her own and for a long time was featured as the youngest 
leading woman on the American stage. After a long period with the Sanford 
Stock Co., of San Francisco, Miss Fischer played a season with T. Daniel 
l‘rawley, in Winnipeg, Canada, and later was in the company of Miss Grace 
George. She appeared in Chicago in Joseph Medill Patterson’s sketch “By- 
Products,” and then entered the silent drama as a member of the Selig com- 
pany. She soon joined the American Film Co., and now is with the Imp 
company in California. 


FREDERICK GUEST (recent Chopin actor) also played many important 
roles with the leading companies in the legitimate drama before beginning 
his career before the camera. He has supported Booth and Barrett, Julia 
Marlowe, Mattie Wainwright, Bellew and Potter, and Madame Mojeska. 
After seasons with the Biograph and Reliance forces he joined the Champion 
company to play leads and characters. He is a man of charming personality 
both on and off the stage. 


KING BAGGOT (Imp) certainly needs no introduction to picture “fans” 
for he is easily one of the most popular of the male stars. Handsome in every 
sense of the word and possessing a wonderful ability to “put over” a big 
scene, Mr. Baggot is naturally called upon to enact most of the leading roles 
in Imp productions. So popular has he become that it is only necessary for 
exhibitors to announce “King Baggot appears today,” in order to pack their 
theatres at every performance. 


ETHEL ELDER (Powers) is another motion picture player recruited from 
the ranks of the legitimate drama. For a number of seasons she headed her 
own stock company in Fall River, Massachusetts. She has also played leads 
in the Orpheum Theatre Stock Co., and others of equal prominence. ‘“March- 
ing Through Georgia” and “The Heart of Maryland,” while en tour, claimed 
Miss Elder’s services and after two years with the Lubin Co., she joined 
the Powers forces, bringing to her work years of experience and a powerful 
personality. 

FRANK B. COIGNE (Champion) began his theatrical career when very 
young and soon became director and manager of his own company. Years 
of his life have been devoted to stock and repertoire work, and he has writ- 
ten nearly a hundred plays, besides conducting a School of Dramatic Art in 
Philadelphia. At present he is director, actor and scenario editor of the 
Champion company, and every release that bears the “Champ” trademark 
proves Mr. Coigne’s skill as a director. 

GRACE LEWIS (Imp), ingenue of the Imp company, is a nationwide favor- 
ite and her appearance in the picture is sure to bring a sigh of happiness from 
the audience, for Miss Lewis appears totally unconscious of the camera so 
absorbed is she in her work. Simple and unaffected, sweet and winsome, she 
greatly aids in making the Imp films popular. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE PLAYERS 


WILLIAM SHEA (Imp) frequently plays “The Villain” in Imp dramas 
but those who know him well as a polished, good-looking, well-dressed gentle- 
man declare the role of the villain little becomes him, despite the clever work 
he does before the camera. Despite some of his most desperate deeds (in 
the films of course), the audience cannot feel the least bit angry at him, for 
his personality seems to overshadow that of the character he is delineating 
and almost involuntarily you know that he is splendid in spite of his vil- 
lainy. 

VIVIAN PRESCOTT (Imp) fills a wide range of parts, ranging all the way 
from deep tragedy to comedy roles of the most uproarious sort. She is said 
to have one of those elusive personalities which defy description and when 
one attempts to tell the reader what she is like he finds that he can only say 
“She is Vivian Prescott.” Despite her youth she has had a world of experience 


and will certainly grow more and more popular with the public as time 
goes on. 


JOHN R. CUMPSON (Imp) has a reputation as a comedian that is world 
wide. He created the roles of “Jones” in the Biograph films and later of 
“Bumptious” in the Edison pictures. The Imp management, ever on the 
alert for all that is best, both in the way of players and plots, quickly en- 
gaged Mr. Cumpson, and from now on he will be found frequently in Imp 
negatives. “Funny as he has been, he will be still funnier in the future,” 
declares the publicity man of the Imp company, so some treats are surely in 
store for lovers of that brand of film. 

LOUISE HOWARD (Republic) is comparatively new to picture patrons as 
the Republic company has been releasing films for such a comparatively short 
time, but anyone who has had the privilege of seeing Miss Howard act can- 
not doubt but that the winsome personality of this little lady will quickly 
make itself felt wherever the pictures are shown, and we predict that before 
long she will be among the foremost in popularity. : 

BABY NEVA STERLING (Champion) is a truly remarkable child, having 
the peculiar gift of projecting her very thoughts from the screen. The change 
of emotions on her face can be clearly seen and many an audience has been 
moved to laughter or tears by the skill of this little girl. 

ROBERT GEMP (Champion) though not at present with the Champion com- 
pany, until recently was an important member of that firm’s stock company 
and in his respective style of roles was supreme. Clever in delineating 
character he caused the picture to assume the reality of life itself. 
GEORGE L. TUCKER (Majestic) is frequently seen in productions of the 
Majestic studio, and as an assistant of such popular players as Mable Trun- 
nelle and Herbert Prior he does much to make the new brand of films pop- 
ular with photo fans. He has a brilliant future before him. 


IRVING CUMMINGS (Champion) began his theatrical career when 15 
years of age, with William Crane in “David Harum,” and later joined the 
Edwin Arden Stock Co., of Washington, D. C. Aside from this work he has 
appeared with Guy Standing in “The Right of Way,” and been leading juvenile 
with Lillian Russell. He has a splendid personality and is a thorough Amer- 
ican though of Spanish extraction on his mother’s side. 


MADGE ORLAMOND (Champion) though last, is far from the least of the 
celebrities whose pictures we publish this month. Her work is always of in- 
terest, no matter what role she is called upon to assume. While before the 
camera she fairly lives the character she interprets and her acting is therefore 
always convincing. 
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The Scenario and Its Field 


By A. W. Thomas 


HE scenario is the keystone of the photoplay. Without it, editor and 

producer are unable to combine their knowledge and art. The scen- 
ario unites them and the wordless drama or comedy follows. 

\Vhen moving-picture making was in the embryo stage, manufacturers 
saw far in advance; figured correctly the future requirements of the film 
producer and photoplay theater patrons; opened up a field for the writer— 
expert and amateur—and brought about the possibility of perfection in 
their art. And the scenario writer grasped the situation. 

Perhaps sixty per cent of the people have the ability of originating 
an interesting story, but they lack the technical skill necessary in literary 
construction to make a manuscript acceptable to the publisher. The bet- 
ter part of thousands of manuscripts returned by magazine editors yearly, 
accompanied by the simple stereotyped “unavailable” note, are rejected by 
the publishers not for the absence of originality, but on account of the 
ungrammatical construction. 

Thousands of aspiring writers possess a wonderfully keen and observ- 
ing mind and imagination, but they are woefully destitute of the power 
of building and arranging sentences, plot and climax. They fail, therefore, 
in putting their thoughts into an easily-interpreted narrative. 

The inexperienced writer pays little attention to definiteness, plausi- 


bility and logic. Manuscripts are many times made the less likely to be. 


considered earnestly because of impracticable features, inferior style and 
workmanship. And there are few, indeed, who correctly determine just 
what feature of a literary nature to take up. Some, who are capable of 
writing humorous stories, attempt the dramatic. And so it goes. 

When one’s manuscript is returned month after month by the various 
publishers, the editor’s little note of regret does not enlighten the author as 
to the faults of the story; it does not even intimate there are any faults, 
and the writer, plodding along in his or her bewilderment, wondering why 
the effort is not appreciated, again sends the manuscript to another pub- 
lisher and still another until it really becomes ragged. Occasionally, of 
course, a story “gets over,” but so many times it continues to dwell in 
“Rejectment Row.” 

Magazine editors have no time to advise the aspiring author wherein 
a story is at fault, and the writer, struggling to attain a name among the 
literary stars, is likely to give up in dispair and abandon writing as a 
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means of livelihood or even as a side line compensation. And yet a com- 
parative few ever learn that failure is due, in many instances, to such faults 
in manuscript preparation as redundancy, incoherence, impropriety, preten- 
sion, ambiguity, tautology, solecism, euphony, figure, and a score of minor 
imperfections. The acquirement of the necessary knowledge to enable an 
author to properly prepare a story for presentation can be gained only by 
sufficient schooling or in close communion with an editor or writer who 
will take the time and pains to point out the faults of diction and put the 
author in the right groove. It is greatly in the way one begins. And only 
a carefully-trained editor or critic can judge, analyze and criticize a manu- 
script. 

It costs years of decidedly close application to the rules of grammar, 
and constant study of the requirements of story-writing. The treatment of 
local topics in essay form, while strengthening the power of couching words 
in fitting manner; and giving room for display of expression, is not exactly 
the style required in fiction or narrative creation. 

There is no truly logical method of teaching story-writing by cor- 
respondence. But assistance may be given and manuscripts edited and revised. 
Yet no really honest school or editor by a long-distance system will attempt 
to make a perfect author of an amateur. Experience is the better teacher. If 
a writer has latent talent, of course, it may be brought out, improved and even 
to a degree polished, but beyond that, no absent course can‘teach story-writing 
to a degree that there could be an honest guarantee of perfection or warrant 
for indicating an aspiring writer’s work would be accepted by the present-day 
critical manuscript readers of a reputable publisher. 

But the field of the film producer grows and with it comes an invitation 
to not only the successful short-story writer, but to the less fortunate literary 
aspirants. The demand of the reputable motion picture companies for first- 
class scenarios, written with some degree of photoplay technique, increases. 
This field creates a place wherein those who possess the faculty of putting their 
observations into action, who have talent along narrative-creating lines and, 
who, perhaps, are not qualified for story-writing through the lack of proper 
grammatical training, can put their ideas into action instead of words, and, 
in a large measure, make for themselves as large a revenue by writing picture 
plays as does the literary genius whose name is considered sufficient, when 
attached to a manuscript, to warrant its acceptance as a worthy piece of fiction. 

And yet there are failures in the photoplay-writing business—many of 
them. And these failures are not confined to illogical or inexperienced 
scenario writers or even those who fail in fiction writing. Some of the best 
known story-writers of the country have failed completely in writing scenarios. 
One woman author, whose name among monthly magazine editors, when at- 
tached to an article, is considered sufficient for accepting her story, has en- 
deavored time and again to “put over” a photoplay script, but failed. One 
of the well-known present-day novelists, too, has been unable to “land” his 
scenarios. Yet his fiction is a ready seller. 

But photoplay-writing really does bring hope to the disheartened aspiring 
author. Not that one can convert every returned “unavailable” story into an 
acceptable scenario, but because in photoplay conception and construction the 
author who is unable to make a “gem” of a story as a magazine proposition 
can, with the proper thought and system, and providing, of course, the story 
has merit, transform it into an admirable moving-picture play. Whether it 
becomes an acceptable one depends on its appearance, construction, expression 
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and plainness of plot and its adaptability to the requirements of the producer 
and of the people who frequent motion picture theaters. 

Webster defines scenario as “a preliminary sketch or plot of the main 
incidents ; a synopsis of a play showing the action of the characters, entrance 
and exit.” In other words, a photoplay or scenario for it, is simply a story 
told in action instead of words. 

There is a vast difference between story-writing and scenario-writing. 
Plots, or rather the way of depicting them, differ materially. What may be 
easily comprehended in fiction may be unrecognizable on canvas. In photo- 
writing, while the matter must be logical and consistent, it need not be con- 
cise from a grammatical standpoint as action counts—not metaphors. But the 
action must be eminently self-explanatory. A scenario must be written in 
the most convincing style in idea and in plot, so it will at once be grasped 
by the scenario editor or one of his readers. The spectators before whom the 
play is to be exhibited must be made to clearly understand the plot and char- 
acters’ parts from the beginning and be prepared to readily grasp each situa- 
tion and the climax as the picture nears its finale. 

NOTE: NEXT MONTH MR. THOMAS WILL WRITE OF THE 
PROPER METHOD OF INTRODUCING THE DRAMATIS PER- 
SONAE. 
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HERE’S HOW THEY STAND 


¢ ee ballots cast for the most popular of the Photoplay 

Stars have been counted up to the time of going to 
press and the order in which the players stand is listed 
below: 











Warren Kerrigan (American) - First King Baggot (Imp) - - - Sixth 
Marion Leonard (Rex) -- - Second Mary Pickford (Biograph) - - Seventh 
James Cruse (Thanhouser) - Third Darwin Karr (Solax) - - Eighth 
Mable Trunnelle (Majestic) - Fourth Isabel Lamon (Eclair) - - Ninth 
William Russell (Thanhouser) - Fifth Evelyn Francis (Champion) - Tenth 


Remember, these are only the frst ten in the order of their present standing. 
Close behind them are players of the Republic, Powers, Great Northern, Nestor, 
Reliance, Vitagraph, Kalem, Lubin, Edison, and Selig companies, any one of whom 
still has a chance to jump into the lead in the race if you get busy yourself and urge 
your friends to vote for them. A ballot for voting in this contest will be found on 
another page of this issue of the PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE and you should 


fill it out and mail it at once. 





Vote Now Vote Early Vote Often Get Your Friends to Vote 
Mail your ballots to Editor, Popular Players Contest 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE Suite 401 Heisen Bldg) CHICAGO, ILL. 











The More You Read and Answer These Ads the Better We Can Make This Magazine 
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This department is for the answering ———9 
of questions of general interest. Infor- ia 
= mation as to matrimonial alliances and other — 


purely personal matters will not be answered. 

Questions concerning the marriages of players will be 
completely ignored. Addresses of companies will not 
be furnished in this column. A list of all film makers 
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will be supplied on request to all who inclose 
a stamped and self-addressed envelope. Give  — 
your name and address as evidence of | 
ry — > good faith. It will not be used. 
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Photoplay Admirer, Pittsburgh—Yes, Miss Blanche Cornwall is a most 
capable actress, otherwise she would not be with the Solax company. 

Scenario Writer, Trenton, N. J.—The scenario editor in question is Giles 
R. Warren, ‘now with the Powers Motion Picture Company, New York City. 
He left the Lubin company several months ago. 

J. G. McK., Utica, N. Y.—Kuing Baggott is still with the Imp Film com- 
pany, but Miss Florence Lawrence is in Europe. She is not connected with a 
licensed company. 

Miss Carrie, Wheeling, W. Va.—-Marion Leonard appeared in a number 
of Gem productions, which were later taken over by the Rex Motion Picture 
Company. Miss Leonard is now with the Rex company. 

Theater Patron, Chicago—Frances Gibson played “Kate Nickleby” in 
Thanhouser’s “Nicholas Nickleby,” an adaptation of Dickens’ novel of the 
same title. 

John E. D., Louisville, Ky.—‘‘The Honor of a Pugilist” and “Ireland and 
Israel” have no connection and both were released by independent companies, : 
one by the Champion company and the other by the Powers company. 

Questioner, Cleveland—The Fox Motion Picture company, Los Angeles; i 
the Crystal Film company, New York City, are the new concerns to which 
you have reference. You might write them. 

A. B. C., Milwaukee—You are mistaken. “The Power Behind the 
Throne” is not a licensed picture, but produced by the Powers Motion Picture 
company. Maiuldred Holland, not Miss Mannering, starred in it. 

Scribe, Topeka, Kan.—Yes, there are a number of newspaper men in the 
scenario-writing business and “making good.” A newspaper man, generally, 
is a wide-awake fellow and can immediately tell when a “plot” presents itself. 
Try it anyway. 

Dr. H. H. L., New York City—If you have an idea for a photoplay 
dealing with surgery, and are unable to write it out, get in touch with some 
scenario writer or editor. But the transfusion of blood idea has been produced 
several times. 

Comedian, Fort Wayne, Ind—We do. not keep tab on vacancies occurring 
in photoplay companies. You had better go East and apply personally if you 
are so “sure” you can connect. 

Ethel E., Elgin, Ill—Films are sold to exchanges through distributing 
agencies, the independent productions being handled by the Motion Picture 
Distributing & Sales Company, of New York. Yes, reel is right. 
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James B., Los Angeles—Bison is releasing two-reel subjects and you may 
get the information you desire by applying personally to Mr. Fred J. Balsh- 
offer, scenario editor, 1719 Allesandro street, Edendale, your city. 

Inquirer, Altoona, Pa.—‘‘Supers” are used by film companies as well 
as legitimates. The pay is just as much and in many cases more than paid 
by theatrical directors. You could not sell your “thunder producer” to a film 
maker in sixty-seven vears. Try a dealer in effects. 

Theater Owner, St. Louis—You should say leading woman in featuring 
the photoplay actress in question, not “lady.’’ See Webster’s definition of lady. 

Miss Gilliland, Philadelphia—Learn by experience. Scenario editors are 
too busy to write you a personal letter as to why your scripts are returned. 
But stick to it. Read “The Scenario and Its Field” in this issue and following 
ones and you may get on the right track. 

Max, Youngstown, O.—You have the wrong impression or perhaps 
you are prejudiced. The independent producers will handle your matter as 
carefully as the licensed makers and as to remuneration just try the inde- 
pendent manufacturers with a few of your scripts. 

I. X. L., San Francisco—There are a number of independent companies 
with studios in southern California. See March issue for answer. 

June K., Des Moines, Ia.—Just at present the American Film company 
is not reading scenarios, having plays arranged for sometime. Thanhouser 
company buys but few outside manuscripts. 

Elsie G., Chicago—The Photoplay Magazine Publishing Company does 
not offer for sale any of the pictures you see reproduced in the pages of our 
magazine. If you wish photographs of Miss Bush and Mr. Kerrigan we 
would suggest that you write the American Film Mfct. Co., Ashland Block, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Emery C., Chicago—Yes, the “Little Red Riding Hood” of the Majestic 
company was enacted by Mary Pickford, who formerly appeared in the Imp 
films. She is now in the employ of the Biograph company. (2) Florence La 
Badie was the “Juliet” of Thanhouser’s “Romeo and Juliet.” 
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ITH this issue of “THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE” a new editor 
begins his duties and from now henceforward will endeavor in every 
way to make this publication the best of its kind. 

We want you to feel in a way that this is your magazine, too. You 
buy it each month, spend your good money in order to peruse its con- 
tents and we feel should be entitled to express yourself more or less as to 
what shall go into it. 

If you have a suggestion to make that will, in your opinion, make 
the June number of “THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE” better or more 
interesting, don’t hesitate about sending it in. Let us hear from you. Tell 
us what we can do to make the next issue more entertaining. 

If you’re a film-fan, and, of course you are, or you wouldn’t be read- 
ing this publication, there must be something that you'd like to know 
about the pictures. Perhaps you like the “Gallery of Photo Players’ as found 
in our opening pages. Perhaps you don’t. Perhaps you like to read gossip 
of the studios and know what the big film manufacturers are planning in 
the way of a treat for you. Perhaps the little insight we may be able to 
give you in the pages of our magazine, as to how the big productions are 
staged and what the real feature films are, will enable you to better enjoy 
the pictures themselves when you see them on the screen of your nearest 
theatre. 

At any rate that’s what we're going to give you as the months roll 
past and from time to time we hope to act upon your suggestions for mak- 
ing the magazine still more interesting. It will gradually grow in size as 
our circulation goes shooting up and as we add new pages we want to add 
new features of interest. It’s up to you to tell us what they shall be. 

A new department appears in this issue—“With the Scenario Writers” 
is the name of it—and in the short space allotted him Mr. Thomas is go- 
ing to try and give those interested in writing scenarios for the pictures 
some suggestions as to how they can make their manuscripts more ap- 
pealing to the manufacturers. Mr. Thomas isn’t going to conduct a scen- 
ario school—not by any means—but he aims to point out some faults that 
are frequently made and to aid you in overcoming them, so that your 
“copy,” when you mail it to the film manufacturer, will be prepared in the 
proper style and far more apt to meet with his approval. If he can aid 
you, in even a small way, in getting your scripts accepted, we believe he 
will have accomplished much and the scenario editor will doubtless appre- 
ciate it, too, for his time is valuable and the more mistakes you make in 


preparing your script the more time it takes for him to decide whether he 
can use it or not. 

















Subscribe for the 


Photoplay Magazine 


@ The demand for the Photoplay Magazine 
has been great, and we are sending it to all parts of the 


United States. 


@ Subscribe Now then ~ou will be suc ‘> receive it 
every month. . 


@ How to Subscribe: Turn in your subscription to 
your Newsdealer, Any Motion Picture Theatre selling 
the Photoplay Magazine, or send it direct to us. 
Begin your subscription with the June number. 


Subscription Price, $1 per year 


Eastern Advertising Manager: 
H. A. Sparuth, 145 W. 45th Street, New York City 


The Photoplay Magazine 


Suite 401-402, 600 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


This magazine is published for the public and is not in any sense a 


trade paper. It will be improved with every issue. Those subscribing now 
will note the improvement. 





THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Suite 401-402, 600 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00, for which please send me the Photoplay 


Magazine for one year, beginning with the issue, 1912. 


Name_ 
Street_ 


Town and State. 
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Who Is Your Favorite Picture Player? 


THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is going to present handsome presents 
to the ten most popular photoplayers and it wants its readers to determine 
who these favorites are. You are invited to cast your vote for your particular 
favorite in the silent drama. You can do so in the following manner: Write 
the name of your favorite actor or actress on a separate piece of paper, place 
it in an envelope, and mail to the Editor Photoplay Contest, Photoplay Maga- 
zine, Suite 401-402 Heisen Bldg., Chicago, Ill. You can send a few lines of 
appreciation in prose or verse if you wish and in future numbers we shall 
publish some of these. Each letter will count as one vote, but it must be 
signed by the writer, and his or her address given, but don’t write anything 
on the coupon but the name of the player you wish to vote for. 


To Cast 20 Votes at Once 


Fill out the coupon you find below and it will count for twenty votes for 
the player you name. You can secure as many coupons as you care to, one 
being found in each copy of THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. Get your 
friends to help you boost your favorite player. 


The Prizes 


will be awarded within a few months and in this issue of the magazine you 
will find a complete record of the contest up to the time of going to press. 
If your favorite player isn’t already in the lead, get busy among your friends 
and see if you can put your choice ahead in the record you will find again 
in the June number. If your player IS ahead, don’t be content with that, but 
send in more votes, for every month is sure to see some changes and perhaps 
the leader of this month will be second, third, or even fourth at the time the 
next list is published. Remember the prizes are going to be handsome ones, 
a full description of which will appear later, together with the date of the 
closing of the contest. 


Send in Your Vote at Once 


That is the least you can do for your favorite player. You can applaud 
them, but they do not hear; you can vote and they will see the result. In 
voting for your favorite player remember that a letter counts one vote and a 
coupon 20 votes. You may send in any number of coupons in one envelope, 
because you may enclose the coupons of your friends. If you wish to vote for 
both a man and a lady player two letters or two coupons may be sent—one 
for the man and one for the lady. Only one name may appear in one letter, 
however, and only one name may be written on each coupon. Be sure that 
your favorite player’s name is written on each coupon, otherwise it may be 
lost by the coupons becoming detached from your letter. The contest, while 
only starting as yet, is sure to arouse interest, and we will give the standing 
of the ten leaders each month. As the contest progresses it will settle the 
much disputed question “Who are the most popular players?” and we expect 
to have to get extra help to keep track of all the votes we receive before the 
contest closes. Clip the annexed coupon, fill in the blank, and send it in at 
once to Editor Players’ Contest, PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Suite 401-402, 
600 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 








The Photoplay Magazine Popular Players Contest 
20 Votes This Coupon Counts as 20 Votes for 20 Votes 
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Attention! Picture Fans! 


A Series of Ten Handsomely Mounted Pictures of Popular 
Independent Players Is Being Prepared For Ycu. 


One Dollar Takes the Whole Set 





Remember these pictures are six by eight inches in size, suitable 
for framing, and are just the thing with which to decorate your 


dens or cozy corners. 


Nothing Cheap About These Pictures. But The Price. 


You’d Pay a Quarter Each for Them at an Art Store. 


Fill out the blank you see below and mail it TODAY. 


Photoplay Magazine Publishing Co. 


Suite 401-402 Heisen Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Send me the set of ten mounted pictures of Independent players described in the 
May number of your magazine. Enclosed find $1.00 to cover the cost of the pictures 


and the mailing. 
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WRITE US FOR 


Five Good Reasons 


WHY 


You Should 
Subscribe 


FOR THE 


PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE 


Suite 401-02 Heisen Bldg. 
600 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











CHAMPION 


FILMS OF INTEREST 
TO THE PUBLIC 


READ THIS LIST OF CURRENT RELEASES 


April lst ‘‘KID CANFIELD’’ (Two Reels) 
3rd_ The Divorce Cure (Drama) 
8th ‘‘A Caricature of a Face’’ (Farce 
Comedy) and “THE BLUE MOUN- 
TAIN BUFFALOES’’ (Natural) 
10th Salvation Sue (Sociological) 
15th Baby’s Adventures (Comedy) 
17th ‘‘A Gay Deceiver’ (Farce Comedy) 
and ‘‘BERMUDA’’ (Geograph- 
ical) 
22nd Winona (Indian) 
24th Brothers (Pathetic Dr.) 
29th The Horse Thieves of Bar X Ranch 
(Cowboy) 
May lst An Italian Romance (Romantic Dr.) 


Prepare Yourself for a Gorgeous 2 Reel Treat 
“CAMILLE” 


Coming as a Magnificent Champ Release. 

















OUR AIM— TO NUMBER YOU AMONG OUR PATRONS 


The Champion Film Company 


MARK M. DINTENFASS, Mer. 
145 West 45th St., New York City 
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Oh you house of many a seating! 
Oh you dark and dreary day! 
‘Cheer up, Steve,’’ I keep repeating, 
I’ve got a ‘‘REP’’ in the show today. 


It’s all you need, Steves, any place — any time. 
REPS draw for your good days and your bad. 


Released Tuesday, April 30th 


The Tail of a Kite 


Here's a film that would make a stone image laugh. It’s all about Ada and Dick’ 
who are in love with each other despite the objections of their parents. They plan 
to elope in Taxicab No. 999. Dick carelessly leaves a note in his room in which 
their plans are explained. Willie — Dick’s kid brother— uses this note as a tail to 
his kite and later on when the string breaks and the kite goes floating away it falls 
upon the head of Ada’s father. The irate father reads the note which forms the 
tail of the kite and sets out to find Taxicab 999. Dick and Ada see him coming, 
hastily reverse the number on the taxi soit reads “666” and the angry parent passes 
them unsuspectingly. Ada and Dick are married just as Dad arrives, admits he has 
been outwitted and forgives them. 


Released May 7th 


The Baby’s Shoes 


Frank Fenton and his wife mourn the death of their firstborn, and despondent over 
their loss, Fenton begins to drink, neglects his wife, who finally seeks the divorce 
court. Years later the former Mrs. Fenton marries wealthy William Brown. Fen- 
ton, who has gone “from bad to worse,” becomes a burglar, enters the Brown home 
and with his plunder carries away a pair of baby shoes. He recognizes them as 
those of his own firstborn and decides to returnthem. When he calls at the Brown 
home he is recognized by his former wife, and before parting the baby shoes are 
divided —Fenton keeping one and his former wife the other. 


This Truly Pathetic Story is Splendidly Enacted by an All Star Co. 


eee TWO WOMEN eee A TRAGIC MOMENT 
April 6th........ A DUAL PERSONALITY SE ceectinses A SEVERE LESSON 
April 9th...... CURE FOR STAGE FEVER ee IN THE TIDE 


Republic Film Co. 


145 West 45th Street New York City 
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FOX VISIBLE TYPEWRITERS 


..Rebuilt.. 


, t Cash . $50.00 
a7) Time . $55.00 






































Terms $5 down 
and $5 per 
month. 








Absolutely rebuilt from the ground up. Are 
equipped with all the labor saving devices 
which have made the Fox Visible Typewriter 
the world’s standard backspacer. Two color 
ribbon device, tabulator, automatic ribbon re- 
verse, automatic line lock, ball bearing car- 
riage, speed escapement, stencil cutter, card 
attachment and a very light action, which 
is an exclusive Fox feature. Guarantee same 
as if you pay full list price. Six days free trial. 
Will take old machine in trade. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. M 415 So. Dearborn St. 


Harrison 7155 Chicago 








The E-Z Slide 


Make Them Yourself 


Clear as Glass—Will Outlast Glass 


You can write or print on them 
as easily as on a sheet of writing 
paper. Ask your film exchange 
for them or write to 


Battershall & Oleson 


39 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 








WONDERFUL RESULTS 


Perfection Eye Comfort Screen Coating. 
Colors most natural. No reflection, no 
Aluminum, tested one year, light house, not 
the news paper cartoon style. 

Once used, always USED, easily applied 
over your old screen. $50.00 value, design 
instructions, for 60 days to any address for 
$2.50 cash. 

Cut your Electric bills with the Special 
System, ask about it. For sale, one Optio- 
graph M. P. Machine complete with Gas 
Making Machine ready for use. 

$45, One Double Dissolving Stereopticon, 
fine shape $40. Address 

T. H. SMITH, Iowa City, la. 











W. E. Greene 


Film Exchange, Inc. 








The Oldest and Largest Independent 
Film Exchange in New England 








Mr. Exhibitor: 


Start the Season right by 
using an Independent Ser- 
vice from a Reliable House. 
We are buying the Output 
of the Sales Co. and have 
some choice services open. 
Write, wire or call today at 


W. E. Greene Film Exchange, Inc. 


228 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: 2187-3790 Oxford 











INDIRECT LIGHT 


Enables you to have “Daylight Pictures” 
w th any curtain or machine. 


Thousands of houses have installed 
“The Eye Comfort System’’ of “‘In- 


direct Illumination’’ during the past year. 


Not a light in range of vision nor any 
light that will throw a shadow on the 
screens. 


No glaring light to detract from the 
picture—more perfect detail—saves ex- 
pense of usher. 


At small cost you can secure this 
equipment. 


Free engineering report. Don’t let amateur electri- 
cians arrange your lighting system. Our expert 
engineering staff will furnish report free of charge. Fill 
out coupon below and mail to us today. 


National X-Ray Reflector Co., 
235 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Distance, screen to machine................. 


Width of house........ Ceiling height... .... 
Name and Address 





The More You Read and Answer These Ads the Better We Can Make This Magazine 
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Eclair 


FILM 
QUALITY 
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E hi bi Eclair Posters for all American Releases are [pow made in 
x l ito ~ Five Colors and Gold. The most expensive and attractive 


lithograph in America. Write for sample. 











ECLAIR Films are their own best Advertisements! 


























ECLAIR’S New Portraits 


Embrace Eight ECLA/R Players including the prize study of the famous 
““HARRISON-FISCHER GIRL.’’ They measure eight inches high, have 


an exquisite brown tone, and are finished with a rich glossy surface 


COMPLETE SET—$1.50—PREPAID 








Valuable Illustrated Book Sent Free 


to those not now on the ECLAIR mammoth mailing list. Send for one today. 
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When Writing Advertisers Kindly Mention the Photoplay Magazine 


























H. & H. Film Service Co. 


“The Systematic Service” 








357 - 358 - 359 - 360 - 361 - 362-363 


Monadnock Building 
53 Jackson Boulevard 











Address All Communications to the Company 


Telephone Harrison 7345, Harrison 436 


Des Moines Branch 
4th and Locust Streets DES MOINES, IOWA 


Renters of 
Independent Films 


Handling the output of the 
Independent Manufacturers. 
If you are interested in a 
Consistent Film Service, 
which will bring you hand- 
some profits and satisfied 
customers, let us make you 
a proposition to serve you 


























Call or write to us Now 








The More You Read and Answer These Ads the Better We Can Make This Magazine 




















SOME OF OUR 


FEATURE FILMS 


FOR SALE OR REN1 
FOUR DARE DEVILS 


Notre Dame de Paris 


Hand Colored 


FOE TO RICHELIEU 


Hand Colored 


GREAT MAIL ROBBERY 
or Courier of Lyons 


MARTIN LUTHER 
THE TRUST 


SIEGE OF CALAIS 


CHRISTIAN MARTYRS—Hand Colored 
PASSION PLAY—Hand Colored 
LIFE OF MOSES 
CUSTER’S LAST STAND 
JOHNSON IN TRAINING HND 
ALL WELL KNOWN FIGHTS 


Ask for our complete list at once. 


FEATURE FILM CO. 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 











If you enjoy Photoplays you 
certainly should read the 
interesting book entitled 


Moving Pictures 








By Frederick A. Talbot 





The first motion picture camera 
Developing and printing film 
How a play is produced 


Trick pictures and how they are | 
manufactured | J 


_Animati on in natural co ors — 
Moving pictures in the home 


These are just a few chapter 
titles found in the book. *" 
Order Your Copy Today 


Price $1.50 


Photo Play Magazine Pub. Co, 


Suite 401 Heisen Building 
CHICAGO LL. 
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Chicago Louisville Sioux Falls 


The “Standard” Trinity 








Matchless Service Peerless Programs Infallible Deliveries 


Larger because we buy the more film 
Service better because we have the goods to deliver promptly 
Programs are best because we buy all the Independent makes. 
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OVERBALANCES THEM ALLS 











| To Those Who Are Not Our Customers 


If you continue using film service that does not appeal to the favor of the 
| public results are impossible. 


Make a change and use the “Standard” Service 
Because it will bring results, and results 

Are what You Want and We Want 

“Standard” Service helped our customers to success 
The good it has gained for them it will bring to you. 


Standard Film Exchange 


Executive Offices: 168-172 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
Local and Long Distance ’Phone Franklin 1918; Auto. "Phone 36-139 


Business Offices and Warerooms 
168-172 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 
319 W. Jefferson Street, Louisville, Ky. 
| 102 Y. M. C. A. Building, Sioux Falls, So. Dak, 


| FIRST IN SERVICE FIRST IN PROGRAMS FIRST IN DELIVERIES 
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Established 1878 VPhones Wabash 


3189-3190 











A TRIAL AT THE 


Kercher Bath Co. 


Will convince you that our 
combination bath and treat- 
ment is the best thing on 
earth for 


RHEUMATISM 
505 S. WABASH AVENUE 


Cor. Congress St. 











Plots Wanted 


For Motion Picture Plays 











You can write them. We teach you by mail in 
ten easy lessons. This is the only correspond- 
ence course in this line. We have many success- 
ful graduates. Here are a few extracts from 
their letters: 

“IT have sold ‘The Bachelor’s Children’ to the 
Champion Co." 

“The Solax Co. has bought my third play, 
‘The Continental Spy.’ ”’ 

“The 3ison Co, has bought my first play, 
‘The Reformation of Jim Doul’” 

“The Imp Co. has purchased my _ scenario, 
‘The Thief.’ " 

“The scenario, ‘The Schoolmaster’s Courtship,’ 
I have sold to the Vitagraph Co.” 

“IT have just disposed of ‘The Timber Thieves’ 
to the IcXdison Co. for $25.” 

“The Biograph Co. accepted my second sce- 
nario.” 

‘Kalem nas bought ‘The Blackfoot Half- 
breed’, this makes two.” 

Names of above students and many other 
successful ones on request. If you go into this 
work go into it right. You can not learn the 
art of writing motion picture plays by a mere 
reading of text-books. Your actual original 
work must be directed, criticised, analyzed and 
corrected. This is the school that delivers such 
service, and the proof of the correctness of our 
methods lies in the success of our graduates 
They are selling their plays. 

No experience and only common school edu- 
eation necessary. Writers can earn $50 a week. 
Demand increasing. Particulars free. 








ASSOCIATED MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS 


644 SHERIDAN ROAD, CHICAGO 














Madame Hunt 
Millinery School 


1201 MASONIC TEMPLE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
DEPT. A. 


The oldest School in the city endorsed 
by the leading wholesale, retail and 
manufacturers of millinery. 


Write Today for 


Particulars 


Milliners are in demand. This is a pro- 
fession that makes you independant. We 
secure positions for our graduates. 








SCHOLARS MAY ENTER AT ANY 
TIME AS WE GIVE TO EACH AND 
EVERY PUPIL INDIVIDUAL INSTRUC- 
TIONS. WRITE TODAY. 








SKIRTS 











Made of Your 
Own Material 











WILSON 





166 N. STATE ST. 


Room 41 Opposite Masonic Temple 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





When Writing Advertisers Kindly Mention the Photoplay Magazine 
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Majestic Film Service Co. 


Best Service 
Carefully Selected Programs 


All Customers Booked in Advance 


Once Our Customer, Always Our Customer, Because We 
' Have the Entire Independent Output From 
Which to Select Your Programs 







Renters of Independent Films 4 


Agents for All Makes of Moving Picture 
Machines and Theatre Accessories 


——$—$ att 


| THE SERVICE PAR EXCELLENCE | 








Majestic Film Service Co. 


R. C. Seery, Manager 





Northwestern Building 


216 N. Fifth Avenue, Corner Lake Street - Chicago, Ills. 


Telephone F _nklin 2330 

















